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•‘The Final Victory Can Never Be 
In Doubt , . 

THE DEANES MESSAGE TO AMERICANS 

I write this on the fifth day of the Nazi attack on the 
Soviet Union. I write to reaffirm my faith in that great 
land and in the principles and forces which I have tried 
to describe in. this hook. If what I then said is true, as I 
believe it to be, then no matter what vicissitudes the im- 
mediate future holds in stw’e the final victory can never 
be in doubt. 

Before looking at what lies ahead, let me glance back 
at what already has been said. Perhaps I may, with all 
modesty, claim that the events of these momentous days 
have not been altogether unforeseen. Ten months ago 
I wrote that Russia “may be forced, as the U.S.A. may be 
forced, to intervene’* in this war. That intervention has 
now occurred. I strongly recommend- the reader to study 
carefully the whole of the Epilogue written on September 
1st, 1940. It gives me confidence in saying what I now 
think. 

At this moment everyone in England, from the Gov- 
ernment and Foreign Office downward, every military "ex- 
pert,” and every newspaper leader writer, anticipates com- 
plete defeat of the Red Army and a cataclysmic disaster 
for the Soviet Union. In fact according to the hardly 
concealed official view the greatest debacle of history is 
about to take place. 

American Opinion 

Let me quote two examples from the same page of 
yesterday’s "News Chronicle.” First the American military 
expert, Major Fielding Eliot, says: "There is nothing in 
what little we know of the Red Army, Red Air Force or of" 
the internal conditions of the Soviet State to give colour 
to any hope that the full weight of the German offensive 
power can be resisted indefinitely by the Russians.” The 
leading article on the same page reads: "If a miracle hap- 
pened, and the Red Army were able to prolong its defence 
into the autumn and bog Hitler’s forces, we should still 
need every scrap of war production to administer the coup 
de grace to the Nazi regime next year. If, on the other 
hand, the Soviet armies crumpled after a few weeks— and* 
that is a possibility seriously to be reckoned with— then 
our production during these weeks might make all the 
difference between defeat and victory for us. Nothing is 
more certain than that, when Hitler has finished with 
Russia, he will turn upon these Islands.” 
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Granted their premises, there is some excuse for this 
attitude. Twenty years ago Russia was the land of the 
illiterate peasant, lacking any kind of modern industrial 
eaulpment or technical skill. Germany on the other hand 
was, with the exception of the U.S.A., the most highly 
industrialised country in the world. Hitler had no need 
to build up an Industrial machine: he had one ready at 
his hand and with it he was free to train and equip the 
superb war weapon he now wields. Soviet Russia on the 
other hand had to build the army and the defence services. 
The task before Russia was, and is, superhuman. Twenty- 
three years is a short time tq^ refashion a nation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that not understanding 
the enormous creative forces realised, and being profound- 
ly antipathetic to the new ideas and new methods, these 
writers should be caught in the toils of their own propa- 
ganda. They have told themselves and their readers so 
often that communism was a failure that they came to 
believe it themselves and naturally cannot shake the delu- 
sion off at this crucial moment, 

Dean’s Prophecy 

Against this defeatist attitude, however, born as it 
is out of that abysmal ignorance of all things Soviet, still 
. too common in Great Britain and America, the following 
is what I wrote and offered to the “News Chronicle” yes- 
terday, and which politely they turned down: 

“Message to the British Workers: 

“ At 3-05 a.m. on Sunday, 22nd June, 1941, Hitler sign- 
ed his own and Nazl-Fascism’s death warrant. At that 
hour treacherously he attacked the Soviet Union. In doing 
BO he made certain his own ultimate defeat. Against the 
heroism of the Red Army, against the no less heroic labour 
of the 193 million Soviet peoples this Frankenstein mon- 
ster of a war machine he has created will crash as upon a 
»rock. That is as certain as day follows night. 

“Hitler has three months in which to crush and con- 
quer Russia. There is no individual or country who can 
do that. . , 

“Even if we assume the very worst, and, as a result 
of treacherous surprise, he was to win great initial vic- 
tories, capture for example Moscow, six hundred miles from 
the frontier, still there would be the great base in the Urals 
six hundred miles east to fight from, Were that to fall, 
a thousand miles further east still lies the third great 
base of the Kuzbas. , , ^ ^ 

“ These great industrial centres cannot be reached ana 
captured by any army in the world in three months. And 
that, were all opposition to fade. But behind every inch 
of ground they may capture the Nazis will find the armed 



workers and peasants of Russia ever waiting to strike. 
There will be . no acquiescent populations to be terrorised 
as in every other conquered country, Tlie Russian people 
own their land, own their factories and fields. They will 
fight, as they did in the revolutionary wars, to the death 
for them. They can never be conquered, 

“But that assumes the worst. I do not believe the 
Nazi military machine, despite all the ruthless efficiency 
and perfection it has shown, will sweep away the Red Army 
as the French and British, Polish, Dutch, Yugoslav and 
Greek armies were swept away to defeat. In numbers, 
arms and equipment they are more nearly equal. In leader- 
ship, courage and morale the Red Army will show what 
a people's army is like. 

“I believe eventually it will be the Nazi army that 
will be sent reeling back, broken and defeated, to Germany. 
If they do, then a new and better chapter in the history 
of the human race opens. For Russia stands for all that is 
progressive; for justice and equality between classes and 
races ; for the ending of exploitation between man and 
man ; for a juster and nobler economic and social order. 
That is why she has been so hated. That is why Hitler 
now attacks her. 

“ It is true to say that the destinies of the human race 
ai'6 staked upon this great battle whose opening shots 
are now being fired. On one side is light and progress, 
on the other the darkness and corruption of reaction and 
slavery and death. Russia, in fighting for her own social- 
ist freedom, fights also for ours. In defending Moscow, 
they , defend London. 

“ How can we help ? By our air pressure, by the re- 
inforcement with the best machines and men of our armed 
forces, and by their use at the appropriate moment, by 
striking in the West as the Red Army strikes in the East. 
For this every man and woman must work. I appeal to 
every progressive man and woman, to every miner, railway- 
man, factory and munition worker to work as never before. 
That way they strike their blows for freedom ; that way 
they bring assistance to their Soviet fellow workers now 
fighting for them ; that way they release those workers 
of Europe caught and crushed in the Nazi toils, helpless 
slaves in the fascist machine ; that way they end this war 
more speedily than ever we dared hope before. Perhaps 
by doing so we may truly lay the foundations for a world 
.without war." 

Fadth in Working Class 

In those words I have crystallised my faith in the 
new forces of the working class that the U.S.S.R. has happi- 
ly released. A new civilisation has been called in to 
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reshane the old. Proudly I nail ray colors to the raast of 
the S and no less proudly do I demand of the working 
of the United States and of all my friends in that 
land that with discipline and unity they unleash 
111 thel“oi-eatlve energies and bend thoinselves day and 
nipht tn the inishty task of supplying their brothers and 
?Sadls her Sin the Sovletynlon with every needful 
weapon I know from all too bitter experience what help- 
SssS lack of weapons in the front line means. China, 
Atossinia and Spain were defeated because brave men need 
mTe than words for their defence. They need machines 
and weapons such as their enemies possess. i 

I write this in the wrecked remains of my ancient and 
hPaiitiful Deaneiw, dive-bombed last October whilst we sat 
at iS. There^was not then, nor is there now, any anger 
nor bitterness in my heart. Only a profound pity for the 
Sain and folly of this world, and the Arm laiowledge that 
Sfflcult and stern tasks must be accompUshed in order 
that the enslaved workers and people of Europe may be 

Our' great and lovely Cathedral stands ringed about 
with the havoc caused by bombs. Gaunt and ugly saps 
mar the former beauty of our peaceful precincts and of 
the ancient city streets. Yet the Cathedral rises above 
it all cSm and unharmed, the beautiful Bell Harry Tower 
reaching unscathed towards the skies. Here I see a 
symbol of the infinite spirit of mankind, and of the Inscrut- 
able, ultimate and beneficent purposes of God. 

HEWLETT JOHNSON. The Deanery, Canterbury. , 



Preface 

1. The aim of this book can be stated briefly. It 
attempts to explain in simple non-technical terms a great 
experiment in a new order of society, its appearance to-day 
is the less inopportune, because suspicion still exists on 
both sides between two great peoples. The need for wider 
understanding is paramount. 

2. The experiment which is being worked out on a sixth 
of the earth’s surface is founded on a new organisation 
of economic life, based on clearly defined principles which 
are thoroughly understood and gladly accepted. These 
principles, now on trial, differ as far as east from west 
from our own competitive system of every man for himself 
and devil take the hindermost, with the profit-making 
motive as the chief Incentive ; men being used as means 
and not, ends, with all the consequential exploitation of 
tlie mass of the people that inevitably follows. 

Our system lacks moral basis. It is only Justified on 
the grounds that no alternative exists. It gives rise, when 
Christian men and women accept it and acquiesce in it. 
to that fatal divergence between principle and practice 
of Christian people, which is so damning to religion, and 
which found its sternest critic in Christ himself. The gap 
between Sunday, with its sermons on brotherhood, co-opera- 
tion, seeking of others’ good, and Monday, with its com- 
petitive rivalries, its veiled warfares, its^ concentration upon 
acquisition, its determination to build up one’s own security, 
becomes so wide that many of the better men and women 
of to-day remain outside the Church altogether. Hypocrites 
they will not be. The young especially, with their modern 
passion for sincerity, are in open revolt. 

Such is the moral aspect of contemporary economic 
society. Its scientific aspect is the wholly irrational wast- 
age of wealth, the artificially induced shortage, the poverty 
amidst plenty, which is as patently foolish as it is grossly 
immoral, Frustration of science is the counterpart of 
denial of morals. 

Folly culminates in wastage of human material. 
Stunted and narrow lives are the result. The upshot is 
pitiful and dangerous on a twofold count. It thwarts, the 
individual by denying to him the thrill and satisfaction 
of a developing human life. It robs society by leaving un- 
cultivated and unutilised whole ranges of potential ability. 

Slumps and booms, unemployment and mls-employ- 
ment, the dole and the multi-millionaire, the scales weight- 
ed for financiers and against the workers,, frustrate society 
and produce strains and stresses whose logical conclusion 
is war. 
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3. in opposition to Ms vtew “I , the ^organisation ^of 

economic life chaos and a Plan succeeds the 

tion pmnhasis is different. The corn- 

riot of self-seeking individual stands In 

munlty rather than the se welfare of the whole and 
the centre of the wfSin’lfc renlaces, as the ruling factor, 
of each individual w^^ elimination 

the welfare of a select Class m e 

mnftvl S°seI'VlM%iT ratioml organisation ol produo- 
motive of service, ^gplth welcomes science as an 

tlon and ^^^tribution ^ . x scarcity to abundance. 

■ llirand oulturrre?elves a Irosli stimulation. 

^foSe^o®"”^n^VS™ ^ ftoodofn, liberty, and 
creative persmallty. simple as Its aim, 

M ‘o“r 

girsS o«.e r 

personal Diogiap y further useful purpose 

of n?ovwme a KiiS of tlm bias from which 

notebook is free. The autobiographical section wni at least 
explain the interest In economic and social affairs, and 
fViA imfl.<5hamed sympathy with the underdog , whilst 
thi sto^ of the technical training may give some E^aaran- 
tee of a reasonably sound judgment In technical matters. 
In case some should feel that this technical training has 
l?d to undSe emphasis, or emnhasls in too Efoat do a b 
upon the economic aspects of the now 
remember that without such ^n economic basis the n w 
order would rest on insecure foundations. Only on a sound 
base can a noble edifice arise, i 

6 . It is the moral impulse of the new order, Indeed, 
and its human consequences, which constitute the Ereatest 
attraction and present the widest appeal. The sections 
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which aeal with these therefore form the longest and most 

system we^nmy “Appropriately ask, as the ptl- 

T«ew““H 0 W does“this aSeot'th^Tue of the mother and 
SviHriT How that Is, does It affect life at Its very source 
its Soat impressionable stages ? We may proceed 
anwwrlate stages to inquire how it affects the 
tmougn appiup whnlp and the relation of community with 
ScmS™ tv “natioA with nation, race with race. FinaUy, 
we mav ask what hope it holds out for a harmonious in- 
we may abK. These human consequences and values 

ar™ the w\& with Christian reli- 

tradition. The final chapter examines this con- 
glon and traa Christian, a sclen- 

nection nM of view, he finds absorbing 

iSel-esTand much Inoom'agement in the Soviet experiment, 

7 Finally thera"'ls”need'to''guard against a too rosy 

onri nntlmlstlc’vlew of Ufo In the Soviet Union. My own ap- 
and optlmisuc view m u sympathetic side. I ask 

Aace ^ understanding oTthe 

SlnWnnf I lav sti'ess 011 tlio succGsses and the good things 
problem. I are shadows as well as lights, 

well, arid oftontlmes^^^^^^^^^^ 

f,raf ’iSrofirSh^^s and^c^^^^ 
Ss,«A'tffc 

Who should, und if they Knew luu ^ 

experiment and leain from i.syg many respects of 

tunate for themselves, but productive m many f 

the very shadow wo d^lore. ^p^^jar view 

MSlfdlSt'Slu— .tm exl^. «ok 

seeks to remove them aiid replace th ^ * 1 , 0 , ogioally^ true 
Of tolerance aiid sympathy, as is so ^ so also with the 
to our dealings with Indlv duaK In general so^a^ welcoming 

Soviet order : it la. to change what Is bad, 

it, that we shall bo inore My to onang 
’^“‘^'‘ivoTd “particularly “stress ‘“to cautions outlined to 
this final section of the Preface. 
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Apo|gyland Exdusfe ' ^ ' J 

1. EXCURs\^kD AUTOBIOaRA5?HY 

We call our Westeiifea^conomio , . sotiJ«4''‘^or(lor 

Christendom. It is hai'd to jTistlfy. Ji^ie. ter.^.'^ Looked at 
through the eyes of artisan, engineer, employer of labor, 
or Christian minister, and I have boen all four, I see It 
rather as an order flagrantly un-Christian and palpably un- 
Bclentific — an order which, if it possessed any substantial 
understanding of what Christian ethics really. Involved, or 
suspected its practical and immediate application, could 
dl.’smiss it as a dream, or, like Hitler and Rosenberg, sup- 


press it as a menace, , ^ ’ 

Our order is neither Christian nor scientific, and I find 
it hard to say in which capacity, as Chi’istlan or scientist, 
it offends me the more, When I read, as a headline in the 
" Observer," not long before the war : Poland’s good 

harvest severe blow to recovery," I recalled the words of 
an American Professor of Agriculture after seeing ten 
million acres of cotton ploughed in and five million pigs 
slaughtered i " If this will bring national prosperity, then 
I have wasted my life." The thing is monstrous. An age 
of science has given place to an age when science is frus- 
trated ; and the restriction preventing plenty succeeds a 
former decade of destruction when for one rare moment 
we had permitted our productive machine to show its paces. 
In no sense is our economic order scientific. 

Still less is it Christian, Placing a premium on selfish 
motives, it Inflames the acquisitive instinct, tolerates hunger 
amidst plenty, and smashes human lives. While half our 
population Is undernourished and a sixth of our children 
disastrously underfed~the words are those of Sir John Boyd 
Orr, Britain’s leading dietetic expert— machines, save in 
time of war or war scare, stand idle, and many hundreds 
of thousands of workers, capable of producing food, cloth- 
ing, and housing in abundance, drag out a miserable exis- 
tence of enforced and demoralising Idleness. Our order 
has for Its cornerstone the motive of industrial gain and 
the method of ruthless competition. Production of things 
men need, and of things it were better they should do 
without. Is planless and irresponsible, resulting in grave 
inequalities, where immense wealth flaunts itself amidst 
squalor, and poverty breeds hatred and contempt. 


Strong Words Needed 


If this is strongly said, It is because it is warmly felt 
and needs the saying. Years servo only to increase the 
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challenge. Hardness develops into ruthlessness and bru- 
tality The situation worsens. 

Naturally, like most men with any pretensions to an 
interest in moral problems and their human settings, I 
have read, studied, and travelled ; seeking out and examin- 
ing various attempted solutions and national experiments. 
Germany had long been the centre of interest, and China, 
too Then Russia crossed the path like a brilliant meteor, 
and flung down its extraordinary challenge. Most arrest- 
ing and calling for close and continuous study, was its 
programme, designed to replace private profit for gain as 
the driving force for industrial production, by the motive 
of service to the community ; and to give to every man, 
woman, and child, regardless of color, race, or language, 
and In a Union extending over a sixth of the globe, equal 
opportunity for remunerative work and abundant leisure, 
equal education in childhood and youth, and equal security 
in sickness and old age. 

Here was something wholly new. Here was something, 
laid down as a programme by men at the head of affairs in 
a great nation, which we as Christians had been told by 
our own men of affairs was pleasant as an idealistic dream, 
and might even happen in a far-distant future, but was 
wholly impracticable in the world as it is to-day, and would 

be fatal if applied. y , 

In profession, at least, this Soviet programme regards 
men as persons and plans for them as brothers. There 
is something singularly Christian and civilised in this atti- 
liude and Intention. For if the earth is Gods and if men 
are really. His children. It must be a son-y sight to Him 
to see on one side, of His table those who surfeit, and on 
the other those who starve, whether the fare is thought 
of in terms of food or culture or the beauties and decencies 
of life. Still less can He look with pleasure on the h^sh- 
ness and cruelties of the rush for gain, or the ruthless 
maintenance of vested interests. 

least benefits a world of brothers, ^^tf, to put the Chris 
tian conception of human life in another, though a kind- 
red way, community is the essential truth ^hout humamty^ 
rejecting community, we fly in the face of reality every 
day, with inevitable frustration as the result of our blind 

ness^and^^ignorance.^ student _ of Russian affairs for a 
nf n pputiiw whilst I havc 56611 and heard things 

Sch have me, I have heard and 

fea Sd and see “many more whleh ,fg ^wroS 
me. Like Christian in Bunyan's ‘;Hlgrims Progress,^! 

tnTop1‘lnd’’feSrr^a??^^^^^^ years go byf the hope 

enlarges and the fears depart. 
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I do not expect to see Utopia in Russia. I do not ex- 
pect to see Utopia anywhere. A Utopian world to me would 
be a dead and static world. What I do see emerging, how- 
ever, is a new stage in the history of human progress, and 
this hook is written to describe what I see and explain 
\yiiy I wgIcohio it, And -gs bjx 0 /id to tho i69,dGr^ who c&ii 
always estimate better the value of an appreciation or a 
criticism if he sees it against the personal background (rf 
the critic or admirer, and against the problems with which 
life has- confronted them, I shall make no apology for 
beginning, as I stated in the Preface, with a chapter of 

personal biography, . „ , , 

Bourgeois Boyhood. 

I was born in 1874, in Kersah then a fashionable suburb 
two miles from the centre of Manchester, where Bishop and 
Dean had their residences and “ carriage folk lived within 
easy reach of warehouses and city offices. . 

My family were of the prosperous middle class, my 
paternal ancestors coming from Oundle, where their plea- 
santly carved Georgian tombstones still stand against the 
walls of the ancient Parish Church. On ^ny mothers side 
was Huguenot blood, with tales of rebels and martyrs in 

a treasured pedigree. i, j t 

My maternal grandfather was a noted Lancasmie 
preacher, who, for fifty-three years, held his vicarage at 
Astley on Chat Moss, a beautiful old Tudor liouse, where 
the grandchildren gathered for the Clnistmas holidays. A 
Doctor of Divinity, and somewhat of a scholar, besides 
briiisiiis wp farnily of elG^von cUlldrsiij and o^uipping 
them for various honourable and even distinguished posi- 
tions, on an Income of some £300 a year, he taught and 
shepherded the village boys, all of the working class, to 
such advantage that many reached eminence in a variety 
Df directions, one as founder of a Manchester Comm^erciaj 
Exchange, another as Chairman of the London School 
Board, and another as Bishop of Carlisle. 

In Astley I learned that brains are no monopoly of a 
single class. Astley gave the lie to the Nazi pseudo-scien- 
tiflc doctrine of superior and Inferior castes and enabled 
me to learn early that Britain was suffering enormous 
losses thi’ough untended talents. Not all village children 
had teachers so capable and disinterested as those at 
Astley in that half-century, nor have all children even 
to-day access at least to equality of education and training. 

The family manufacturing business, of which my father 
was the head was one of those comfortable lesser Industrial 
concerns, always in the hands of a single family, never 
making vast fortunes, but living on. after comet enterprises 
have flared up and sputtered down into obscurity again. 
It celebrated its hundredth anniversary when I was a small 
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to a centenaiy banquet. nm 

X spent many hours as a boy in those woiks, we 
then called the factory ; especially in the engine-room with 
Jim, the diminutive millwright, who worked miracles on 
a lathe which would now be a museum piece and helped 
us as children to fill our treasure-boxes with bobbins and 
shuttles and bits of wire-cloth woven then on hand-looms, 
with men at each end plying the shuttle, and boys oh an 
elevated platform in the centre pulling up the beams which 
drove home the weft. 

There was an intimacy in those days between opera- 
tives and employers, and a homely air pervaded the factory, 
hater, in modern industrial concerns, my experience of a 
harder and less human atmosphere quickened the Quest, 
in me as in many more, for the moral equivalent of that 

As we ^’ew up, a family of nine children, we moved 
on, as most people of the well-to-do class then did, frc^ 
smaller to larger houses, from the smoky northern to the 
sunnier southern suburbs of the town, /which then went 
sprawling across the meadows on the Cheshire side, ah 
around us was the hum of a prosperous expanding world. 
I used to ride out, as a boy, on my small Penny-farthing 
blcyclo, whose big wheel was only thirty-six inches high, 
amongst streets of new suburban 
gardens : the ring of a trowel on a bi’ick still thrills me, 
as one of my earliest Impressions. We lived in a world 
of creative activity, amongst a class of boys whose future, 
given the needed ambition and industi'y, was attractive and 
assured. Industrial adventiire and expansion were at their 
height. 

^ Life in Cheshire 

As the years sped by, we passed farther and farther 
from the industrial areas of the town, 
to live in a comely Grange in the heart of Cheshire, twenty- 
five miles from the city, doing on the 
my uncle was doing on the large ; f^ he, as Chairman 
of the Master Miners of England, had now built a v^t 
mansion in the heart of Warwickshire. 
ployers began to see less of one another. It was 
for woi'kers from the small homes In the 
to see us in the Grange than formerly when we lived in 
a house with a number on the door. 
thoughts grew as, later, Christian social ^ 

lopecl. In the main, however, life ran smoothly on and 
one accepted the customaiy distinction a^ivine 

inequalities of wealth and opportunity 
order, to be mitigated rather than radically changed. 
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T« rvionv rpqnects It was a healthy life. My mother, 
In of teacher, taught her nine children 

whin they went to m puhlle.sohool or the 
Up to ,?^^g,oaBed her considerable establishment, 

tta lead^KIcial and religious aotlvities. She 
np? oniv DoSessed cultivated tastes, but was athletic and 
adveffioKlore the days of women’s sports, She walked, 
with trSI sisters sixty miles in two consecutive days around 

rscottfsh island flitns ^ In the lei in fS? 

fpat in a single day. She bathed daily m tne sea in rair 

Spather and foul, and, when In her old age she lived at 
The seaslSself, continued her bathing far Into the autumn 
dlls and UP to iter eightieth year. She was as unconven- 
tional “n dress as in a hundred other things, and never 

olTng ™ muoh\o'rltaglS happy home, and to the 
wisest of mothers, I can conceive of no social, order as 
healthy In a high sense which denied these things as 
vUcic nf itq life • which lacked cultivated homes and 
liable imeilge^ 'public-minded womanhood, living in 
rnmniet’e enuiity with the men of the home. For from 
had learned that active, public and soci^al life 
no means Incompatible with the beauty and sim- 
plicities of home. Quite the reverse. It i^hlt the home 
Konds which outlived childhood and reached on into 
maturity. The wife and the mother had avoided the sac- 
rifice of wider interests for nursery and kitchen, and was 
n?ne the less competent in either sphere for th^-.fact. 
Thus It was that, later, when I came to examUre Modern 
Germany, modern France, or modmm Russia, tho first 
question that Tasked related to the home and to woman-^ 

hood. . « , irw 

Took Science Begrco 

An outstanding feature, as I look back on my boyhood, 
with its spacious country life and long summer holidays 
by the sea In Wales or Scotland, was its freedom and its 
fdl-pervadlng sense of security. We were never urged to 
win scholarships, or worried with thoughts as to our future 
livelihood. We suffered less strain than children to-day, 
though our lives and thoughts were perhaps no less active. 
Growth In that home was simpler and more natural. More 

wholesome, I think. ^ ^ ^ 

At the early age of seventeen I attended the Victoria 
University of Manchester to study science and engineering, 
. and, taking a degree in science before the age of twenty- 
one, became, an Associate Member of the Institute of 
Engineers a few years later, A vital part of thlsttrainlng 
was the study of geology, in which my tutor was Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, friend of Richard Green, the historian, and 
a leading authority on primitive man. Dawkins, whoso 
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orize I won, was an enthusiastic disciple of Charles Dar- 
win and in a masterly way Introduced us to the doctrines 
of evolution, and in doing so flung me into depths of reli- 
gious gloom. Under the impact of evolution the fimda- 
mentalist beliefs of my youth cracked up. I eventually 
found myself robbed of faith in God and human immortality. 

When, at a later date, and by ways and in modes 
which lie beyond the purpose of this book to describe, cer- 
tain essential religious beliefs returned, it was less as the 
result of asking the old question, “ Is the Bible true ? ” or 
"Is Christianity true?” than by asking a series of wholly 
new questions, ns for example : ” Does a belief in Purpose, 
in the Conservation of Values, .and in Christ’s life and 
character as the truest Image of Reality give the best ex- 
planation of the realistic facts of the world, particularly of 
the facts of goodness, kindness, generosity, and heroic 
sacrifice ? ” And the faith which came was different from 
that which went—a faith more humanistic, more searching 
in its claims oh conduct, less content with conventional 
Christian platitudes, less divorced from daily living. If the 
Christian outlook on life was true at all, I argued to myself, 
it must demand more than the easy-going religious amtude 
of the ordinary religious world. I no longer wished to live 
at ea®e I must go where life^iwas difficult and dangerous. 

I read the story of Father Damien and his work among 
the lepers, I read biographies of missionary lives, and 
amongst them the story of Mackay, the missionary engineer 
In Central Africa. His biography determined my course. 

I would be a missionary engineer. 

Apprenticeship to Life 

That decision was followed by apprenticeship in a 
Manchester engineering factory, which 
to face with a new challenge, as vital ultimately ih its 
religious and practical consequences as the earlier chal- 
lenge of evolution. Two ardent young socialists 
lathes next to mine and opened ‘ ^ 

met it with the assured confidence of a young man from 
college arguing with artisans. The fact that f was physi- 
cX^the mSch for any one of them hardly added to my 
humilltv. My family tradition had been conservative as 
well as fundamentalist, though our ® 

evangelical belief had made wide demands on charity, on 
willingness for personal sacrifice, and obedience to tne 
call of God” at any price ; it had involved a semi-Quaker 

‘‘'’"‘^VunraSoniKad a better ally than they knew ^ 

In the^Ohrlstianlty which was K IU?'ta SI 

innpr t.houshts none too comfortable. fior me in 
faiSly of a ” OhrlS;ian” industrial employer was always 
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weakened by an inner conflict. It was a double life. The 
atmosphere of Sunday was one thing: that of Monday 
another. " Business is business " was a motto with a sinister 
meaning, and I failed to equate business and Christianity. 
The tension grew, and with the growth of inward doubts 
opposition tp the socialist lads at the bench increased in 
vehemence. , , , 

Later years alone revealed how vitally the new ideas 
were undermining the old complacencies. Gradually I be- 
came aware, during the six years I served as apprentice, 
assistant manager, and then in more responsible work in 
the ranks of the employing class — for I stayed on in the 
engineering world longer than was my original Intention, 
and ultimately joined, for a while, my father’s Arm— that 
by its very nature, the competitive, profit-making, and In- 
creasingly ruthless Industrialism, in which I was now im- 
mersed was at war alike with scientific training and 
Christian morality. The leaven of socialism was at work. 

Worry and Anxiety 

During the later years at Manchester University, and 
throughout my apr entice ship, the financial horizon of the 
family had passed under a cloud. The family business 
had met with reverses, and the home felt the pinch. We 
still lived in the large hou'i^e ; the facade remained, but 
worry and anxiety hid behind it. By the time my wage 
reached the sum of thirteen shillings a week I determined, 
despite my parents* wishes, to live on my own earnings. 
Lodgings with supper cost six shillings ; other meals at 
a cheap cookhouse another six. Tramcars, newspapers, or 
cigarettes were avoided. I washed my own overalls, left 
my lodgings at 5-30 a.m. and returned at 6 p.m. At week- 
ends I walked home into the country, avoiding the fare. 
Financial worry was a new experience, felt less on my 
own account than for the anxiety it caused my mother. 
To me it proved a blessing in disguise. For poverty must 
be endured to be understood, and poverty endured served 
as an ally to the claims of Christian morality, which were 
now becoming increasingly insistent. 

My work-companions were men with families, endea- 
voring to live on seventeen shillings a week. The poverty 
in their case was infinitely worse than mine. And as my 
Christian faith in the Fatherhood of God was utterly de- 
pendent on the complementary truth of the brotherhood 
of man, and demanded its practical expression, I asked what 
right hand I, or any other Christian, to live in comfort, as 
I had done nearly all my life, and as my class did con- 
tinually, while others suffered constant economic hardship ? 

* True, as I tried to argue, they were less competent than 
men of my class and on that account earned less. But 
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fVipti tli6V W6r6 less conip6t6nfc b6C9.us0 liB&vily hwidi* 
Sed fram the outset ol llle as to food, quiet education 
and a thousand other amenities. Sophistries failed, and 
the sense of great injustice grew. Either these wei^ 
to be regarded as human personalities and treated as such 
with equal respect, or they were not. My Christian faith 
said they were ; in practice we denied it. If they were, 
then we ought to treat them as brothers. 

Brotherhood in Practice 

I knew what brotherhood meant in practice. I had 
five brothers. In Scotland we owned a Loch Pyne flshmg- 
smack with fine seagoing qualities. Being, as the Scots 
fishermen described us, " well acquaint with sails.” the six 
brothers manned and navigated that boat alone day and 
night, and in all weathers, around the western Highlands. 
Each had his allotted task. The eldest brother was captain, 
the youngest did odd jobs and washed the dishes. The 
eldest, by virtue of his office, had special needs, space to 
spread the chart, and leisure to study it. But at ^^al- 
times the dish-water sat With the captain^ and should 
there be shortage of food, it was the captain and not the 
youngster who suffered. Why? Because the youngest and 
weakest was his brother. 

I thought of the laborers in the works. These men, 
living on seventeen shillings a week, hard pressed _when 
in work and destltiute when out of it, were, if iriy Chris- 
• tlanlty told me true, to be regarded as my brothers. Were 
they weak and inefficient? So was my young brother In 
our Scottish boat. Was their function lowly ? So was his. 
Weakness, therefore, constituted a greater, not a less (fiaim, 
upon a Christian community, if the brotherhood theory 
was to hold good, Yet, at meal- times, they, unlike my 
brother on the boat, got the leavings only, and barely that. 

^ ^Kday^qulckened my misgivings : my daily Bible 
reading, too, for I got up at 4-45 each morning to seize half 
an hour of study before the day began. i. 

I had the opportunity at this time of seeing both ^the 
hardship and the heroism of some of these people in then 
own homes. I remember, for instance, a husband and 
wife, whom I had visited at the request of a mend, the 
man being paralysed and bed-ridden, 

him alone : his wife was absent. At 5 a.m. that mmning 
she had arisen, as usual, prepared the childrens meals, 
tidied them for school, tended her l^^^band; and then set 
off at 8 a.m. to earn a livelihood foi all ^ ^ 

millinery establishment in town. 

fed the family, and now was out again. Wheie ? To nuise 
a neighbor sick with influenza. It was superb. 
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Rich and Poor 

fhP kind of people, I argued to myself, who 
These ,.i. These get the leavings. Others grow 

do the hard, dull ^ and entirely un-Christian, 

rich. p.?f®'ffl?rJtlan one should share with these workara 
Is wlt^SoS ; their very helplessness added to tholr 

it needed more than sharing. ^Sharing would touch 
^ nf thP problem. Justice, not charity, was 
but the fringe of th P become inadequate. — a 

the only remedy. Charity o problem cried aloud 

dangerous clearing of ooMcien « constitution. 

lldSy® eSded°‘Sa«lK’g. Was socialism, after 

™e°se ■'thoSts™lpened but slowly. Ciroumstanoes 
attention. I was advanced to a position of 
diverted ojid moved away from the close com.” 

greater bench The financial position at home 

Kt'eS and^ folned the family business, which was 
brightenea an •> colonial enterprises. 

^^'^iJrJ^Sar^nhfglSs also found temporary relief by 
My social nnsg s working lads, conducted by 

week-ends spent young Manchester merchant. 

? with great competence, utter unselfishness, 

type, tonlshlngly large scale. I married, later, 

sister a woman as competent and single- 
a? he and ^sesS of the same charm. Long 
nf \7nnder fully nappy domestic life followed. 

^ V/ sXntific and engineering work, in which I was 
was Semely attractive, and indeed the problems 
^nvnHiif'tion have never up to this moment lost the li 
Rut social and religious instincts and inter- 
Sts cfuld nof be sSfled with" a career of Professioml 
SainPPrine and my wife more than sharing my feelings, 
we^ offered ourselves for missionary work in Central Africa 
where an engineer’s training might prove of practical nae. 
Where an eng accepted us, but required a comae 

of toolog cTstuX^^D 

fortunes now permitting It, I spent four years at Oxto^. 
where literary and historical criticism and ^ilosophy com- 
pleted what the evolutionary teaching and gave 

a new release to thought. A close analysis of 
fion of religious and speial ideas made me expectant of. 
change and kindled a fresh, but rather academic and dilet- 
tante, interest In socialisrn. 

After receiving my honors degree, arid 
relected by the missionary society as unsuited 
Particular theological requirements, I founded and edited 
" The' Interpreter,” a theological qup,rterly journal, designed 



to commend to educated men the 

ESHSsfSP— 

nineteen years as parisn priesD. 

Parish Priest . 

Altrincham is a wealthy suburb, eight miles south ot 
Manchester, and in St. Maipret's ^ancl 

distinguished and delightful a compaiy^ of i . , Thp 

piSSnal magnates as in any parish In th® 'and The 

5S3«:SS|lSrt 

many attainments, great simplicity of life 

character, subsequently appointed me as Vicai of S . 

apprenticeship I had found myself at the poorer 
pnd nf the sociS scale. Here was the other end, providing 
the completion of the process of social education 
amoS the Sisans and laborers. Here were people whom 
I came to love to respect, to learn from, and ^ admlie. 
PeooTe also happily hlg enough to be kindly and tolerant 

thpoloEcv led me to the conclusion, which neii wiuer it. 
clear-headed enough to see, that Judaism and Christia 3 
S^fvide thl hlgh i^iad to socialism and communism : frorr 
-Ss point ot view that account to be eradicated ; from 

"''"TlmoapiSistfldends amongst whom I now lived were 
fit n further remove from the smaller capitalism in which 
fharbeen iXd The productive power o th s new 

5 S?‘hS ofSTew Sr Uvef I'X S dele ‘contact' with 
hPi? operaties Employer and employee dwelt in distant 
worlds, ^with fundamental interests almost inevitably 1 
conflict. Each, in fact, now tim being 

ninet? peJ'cent. pa"at'hea?t, my wife ami I vohm^ 
at fts oSreak for service, she as nurse and I as chaplain. 
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My views were hoW-ei^ w'ho!'’to 

LrmlSarf 

was a competent organisei, ^ed with extraordinary 

three great hospitals, :where she w 

devotion and skill, and p„l-iy died, in a true sense a 

Sess Jrom which she subsequ^^^ and subse- 

Dre?y She left a marh which 

’^‘^"tWar"l's7a?X'rdT'affi 

posed of with artisans and laborers , 

SkTo»ve"geS‘»|^o^ 

the parish boundaries. regard to the poorest 

The same thought arose . ^ g the factory. If 
of these chUdren as with the laoo^ 

they really were God s childie ^^ demanded just those 
and sisters, then theii childhood profitable oi 

things which bad ^de my ow childhood--my wife 
bright. The f andaid of om ^ 

agreed-should be the stanaa ^ education had 

most among our own ^ Seaside places, we began 

Of V?ales. The num- 

bei’S* sometimes approached 400. 

Boys and Girls 

Returning, h’om gofo 

left at home when boys go aw y w y ^ ^ Con- 

times?" *“ f s Jyos. 

ventlon saW no but oj divig' Damps, In Abergele, 

they begged us stih to take them w camps— one 

objection that we *^°bld haidly add tw ^ priris_-to those 

for grown-up b^s and 

we already held, they sen ^ together? In conse- 

one camp more, taking the senior s ^ 

euenee another “ ™d girls, with eKoellen t 

Sti°%VS?r*?k?fthe3ors trIvolM with ns fter 
afield— to France, Switzerland, and Germany. 
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In such ways as these a parish unfolds infinite pos- 
ibilities and suggests more. Things learnt as a hoy m 
hp home could he practised here on a wider scale. Why 
InTwSe country, or a world ? The Christian rell- 
:ion certainly demands it. Science says it is POf l^le. 

Mv earlier experience of the nature of our modern 
ndustrial order had widened out now. Working as employee 
ind employer, living amidst the inseparable poverty at the 
me enil and the trust and struggle and wealth at the 
3ther I had seen, despite all the fineness of character 
yhich could be found in either extreme, the moral havoc 

^MoSn^industry separated the classes drove ^em 
wer wider apart. The very rich lived with small first- 
hand knowledge of the very poor. The after-dinner talk 
In smoke-rooms told it. Great business transactions took 
place in central offices in town, or in palatial board 
in fine and well-planned works, What happe^d in small 
ho^s intetrial areas,^as the 
policies and economies, seldom 

which moves emotion and leads to action. Rich men are 
not callous. The great majority, in 

good, kind, generous, and considerate. Face to face with 
distress thev act With spontaneous liberality. But busi- 
ness life moves in a world growingly remote from the 
human consequences of business action. 

Unchristian Society 

I recall mv own earlier resentment at the un-C^rlstian 
nature of the^ industrial order when I lived at the lower 
oSd of R Ld experienced its accompanying poverty and 
harassing insecurity. I recalled, too, the weakening of 
that early resentment as life SOt busier, as tasks beca 
more creative and Interesting, and as the poney making 
motive was fed through the effort to win one s ow^^^ 
and freedom bv means of personal acquisition , ana wnen 
snecialisation of function had flung us as employers ^arthei 
and farther away from the employees, P,^y®^eally as regaids 
Z' Sngs aM mentally when employer and 

h? men who hS travelled farther along the same mlma- 
cfnative road The results were becoming Increasingly un 
happy lor teth eKtremes. The country, to which both 

belonged was ato a loser, ^l^e ^o,ker, especially lor the 

^ fhP man who was too poor to reahse 

S" oflXs ‘in m^'|and|S^^^ 

??ptSy* to ‘develop. I compared the 



lot of these Asfcley hoys and the lot of boys in the modem 
factory with them. One sueh modern factory lad stands 
niife vividly In my mind, typical of many more. A clever 
?ad. stral&t from school at the age of thirteen. His recl- 
•tat on of Shakespeare has left a lasting impression. The 
task of this “nipper,” as the lads in a factory were then 
called, was to finish coachscrews, which means clamping 
the rough, bolt-headed iron in a vise, and pushing it for- 
ward between screw dies beneath a stream of soapy water. 
The boy learned the task in an hour ; repeated it fifty - 
two hours a week for months, and at length became a tool. 
The keen edge had fled from his mental life. 

Link with ChapUn 

Some few boys, during my days of apprenticeship, 
escaned bv fitting themselves through desperately hard 
work in their spare hours for other means of livelihood. 
One by music. Another by trick riding on a bicycle. An- 
other. Charlie Chaplin by name, employed In a neighbor- 
ing works, through playing minor parts with a company 
of local actors, .and destined at length, through his con- 
summate art, to move a whole world to pity at the pathos 
of the mechanical product of modern Industry. 

Most boys succumbed. The bright promise of child- 
hood died. Dulled in min^d, dependent on stimulants, on 
the weekly sweepstake, or the sexual excitements of the 
street, they perished mentally, esthetically, and spiritually. 
The Board Room, the Stock Exchange or the Cabinet knew 
as little of these deaths, for which the Indiustrial policy 
they administered was ultimately responsible, and which 
could, with knowledge and with will, have been prevented, 
as the mechanically minded pilot whoso bombs dealt death 
to infants. They would have been as loath to do it as 
he, had they known to what extent the policy of profit- 
making in industry was responsible for tho murder of 
human brains. 

The society on which I was now looking, drifting apart 
in extremes of poverty and wealth, aeemed as dangerous 
In its inefficiency and Instability as un-Christlan in its 
spirit. The Interests of the two sections Into which It was 
split were always and essentially opposed. Looked at from 
the .angle of the rich employer, labor was a cost of pro- 
duction. But since it was an axiom that all costs of pro- 
duction must be reduced to a minimum— competition be- 
twixt firm and firm and country and country demanded it 
—the incessant drive towards reduction of wages was only 
natural and logical ; wago costs are bound to bo regarded 
In a strangely impersonal way around Board Room tables. 

On the other hand, the wage was tho operative’s only 
means of achieving maintenance, security, or any measure 
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of culture for himself and his family. His all was at stake ; 
he must hgl^t for wage maintenance and wage increase. 
The I’Dot of discord was never far away, though in this 
oase or tliat it might be hidden or unrecognised. 


2. RISE AND DECLINE OP CAPITALISM 


Nine teentlX" Century Evolution 


Everything In the parish, as In the workshop and at 
the bench, had left me more convinced that production 
conducted by profit for private gain, combined with fierce 
competition between firm and firm, was thwarting society 
at both ends and robbing the country of needed brains. 
If, as a minister of religion. I attacked gambling, base 
excitement, deceit, and a lack of Interest in culture and 
spiritual things, and left unchallenged one of the major 
causes from which these evils spring, I was straining at 
gnats and swallowing camels. 

Capitalism, which has, in a primitive form, been with 
xis since the Middle Ages, and had sprung into a new promi- 
nence at the end of the sixteenth century, now completely 
dominates human life, and dictates, consciously or uncon- 
.sclously, to men and women, not only how they shall live, 
but whether life be permitted to them at all. Capitalism 
dictates the policy of industry and the policy of States. Its 
root principles, I was compelled at last to admit, are morally 
wrong, Its neglect of science shameful, and its results 
disastrous. 

Capitalism has divorced the mass of industrial and agri- 
eultuz*al workers from ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. The things by which men live are beyond their own 
control. Production of vital commodities— food, clothing, 
housing, and tho like— is carried on and permitted, not 
with a view to the ascertained needs of the community 
as a whole, but merely as a means of livelihood and profit 
for select and fortunate individuals. The result is want 
for some, opulence for others, and confusion for all. Never 
have the needs of the community as a whole been con- 
sidered in one general plan with an eye to the maximum 
safety and well-being of each. Ail has been' left to chance 
and profit. 


Capitalism’s Role 

Capitalism may indeed have had a certain justificatioi 
in 0 , poorer and ruder age, when the capital needed fo- 
the expansion of an infant Industry could only be accu- 
mulated. If some men pinched and saved. Capital accumu- 
lations to-day are largely made by ploughing profits back 
into industry and by exploitation of workers, who are em- 
ployed as long as profitable and then left derelicts, as wit- 
ness the present depressed areas, 
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capitalism had a m^^^inTonttVe- 

on and pHvate profit stirnum^^^ 

ess, ThouEh even so, tho human wreckage 

tandard of living. Thou gn.^ pi'lvately owned 

i left in its wake was app purpose ; it becomes a 

apital no Knjgei seiv s science, to invention, and 

dndrance power made possible by 

0 enterpr^e. capitalist control ; capital 

cience and Invention ^®^ 

iccumula^s enoimous gg ^ instance— and becomes a 

-Henry Ford's cf^rraLment Capital demands new 

lources of law toperialism. to rival spheres of 

ixuloiSn to Slvo and imperialist idvalrles, 
war at heart from the first. 
Jf^caplSm b®“ to IrnlommmM slrKc, It end. 

XiSe of industry, alike as ““«“>\“o‘’ariSrto 
th' *’*r>nnpiiislonr**I^had*Sn Hio thing from within and' 
fS without. I 'had seen the 

poverty o^°& one hand, and'lntimato kiiowloclBO of the 
Ees ol the rich on the other, had driven tho lesson home 
Slett me In no doubt as to whore my duty as a OhrlsUan 
SIiSiS mv No longer could I resist tho conclusion that 
was^ No longer must tho livelihood of 

the^comSiiSty rest in Irresponsrhlo hands ; blast prnaces 
remffing cold, mines undug, and houses unbui t. unless 
somebodv^ priWte profit sets forward tho lighting, tho 
ffing, and the building, elilvorlng minors cannot dig 
the coal they need j naked men cannot weave thoii own 

ifngll mom'eStor “brfekyard^ and"btdM himself ThouL! 
though he kicks his heels for a dozen yoai-s in 
must remain in misery If no one ®®i“ 
his labor. The public that needs these things 
produce them has no access to tho land and the 

of production. Private profit takes procedonco of human 

life. Christian morality. If it Is to bo tr.uo 

must find these things intolerable and dcmaxid theli reform. 

bust for Profit 

Capitalism seeks not the ^ood, but the 

profit. If more money is made in pools 
in food and clothes for the children, then 
■ way to these more profitable but less socially useful "C 
md?es Business Is business. It is not a Sunday-seW 
party. Wage troubles, are a nuisance. Tho Board Room 
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In. London is far removed from the depressed collierv village 
W^orlcers suffer. Theii’i life depends on washes and waffe 
proprietor’s profits depend on reduction of costs, 
of which wage is one. The two are at variance, and the 
\^prker pays the .price. The consumer also has his part 
of the price to pay, tor industry suffers incredible losses : 
it moves in Jerks, and often refuses to move at all Cotton 
was in great demand after the last War. Fresh mills arose * 
the workers were spurred on, in the interests of recovery 
to produce In abundance, and all, they were told, would 
be well. They did so. The slump came. They, and the 
less quick-witted employers with them, were ruined. Lan- 
cashire to-day is a depressed area. Do we wonder at 
ca’canny ? 

The thing is not only immoral, it Is hopelessly ineffi- 
cient. Control by a single owner or a group of owners, 
instead of control by the whole community, leads to Inevit- 
able confusion and loss, to booms and slumps, to bank- 
ruptcies and the scrapping of capable concerns, to unem- 
ployment, poverty, and brutality and at length to war. 
Private ownership of the means of production has outlived 
its day. It is doomed. 

Happily there is an alternative. 

The instrunaents of production can be owned publicly, 
and worked, not for private profit, but for public service, 
the needs of consumers being the controlling factor. Pro- 
duction can be worked by plan, the people as a whole 
deciding what they need and producing a sufficient supply 
to meet it. The nation could make its budget, as the com- 
petent housewife makes hers, planning what proportion 
should be spent on defence, on food, on housing, clothing, 
education, health, and provision for the future. Booms 
and slumps and unemployment could cease. Inventions 
could be set free and encouraged. Commodities could be 
Increased and education fostered. Leisure could be used 
lor creative development. All could live a civilised life. 

Service replacing profit, planning replacing personal 
whim, production, could become both scientific and moral, 
having for its motive the provision of the means of well- 
being for all. 

This age, marred by the private ownership of the 
means of life, with all its crippling effects on science and 
industry, with its Immoral emphasis on acquisition, and 
with its inevitable consequence of wealth and poverty, of 
class distinctions and class discords, must go. Science, civi- 
lisation, and Christianity alike demand it. 

Nineteenth -Centuiw Consummation 

The moral outrage which we have thus traced has its 
counterpart in a scientific outrage. The machine suffers 
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eaually with the human element. The competitive, profit- 
mSna induetry and* the capitalistic accumulation of wealth 
wS hi easier days had been an aid to production now 
Sved to Sipple it/ And science, once the welcomed hand- 
maid, is driven into the wilderness. My engineering Interests 
had not ceased after my ordination, and I could follow 
mdre attentively perhaps than, those who woro jctlvely 
immersed in daily engineering tasks the sinister trend of 

wastage and frustration. •. t, 

Ours is a power age. and power Jiy iitillslng the machine, 
oan unlock the door to plenty. ^ Physical scionce supplies 
us with the complete and immediate solution of tho mate- 
rial problems of human existence,- if unhindered by eco- 
nomic causes. Unfettered In its earlier stages, science had 
advanced by leaps and bounds. Oapltallsm, in those days, 
had proved a true friend to science. Tho process had been 
long and full of interest. t i j i / . 

Up to the sixteenth century man had taken what 
Nature had given him. He had gleaned Nature's gifts In 
his own areas, and when these were exhausted had sought 
more beyond his borders, a quest which had inspired the 
great navigators of the sixteenth century to open roads , 
of communication to the ends of tho earth. Science had 
made this possible by inventing and perfecting lnstrument.s 
of travel— calendars, compasses, chronometers, and maps. 

The seventeenth century saw tho , earliest beginnings 
of another quest, more important still, and rondorod neces- 
sary by shortage of human labor. Tho hordes of slaves 
which had helped the southern empires were not available 
in the kingdoms of the north. Human muscles standing 
at a premium, science increasingly stepped in, seeking and 
finding other sources of power ; and man, slowly wresting 
from Nature the secrets of unlimited non-human sources 
of energy, harnessed them to human tasks. Tho power 
age had begun, damming river, harnessing falling water, 
extracting coal and oil, the bottled sun.shlno of a million 
years, and with their explosive forces driving our vehicles, 
wielding our hammers, axes, picks and spades, living 
arduous work from our shoulders and setting us free for 
higher tasks. The golden age had begun. 

Within the last two centuries power development has , 
increased with incredible rapidity. In 1712 a steam engine 
was invented which developed 68 manpower. In 1772 a 
single engine produced 765 manpower. By 1871 it had 
grown to 20,000 manpower. By the 1800*8 a single recipro- 
cating engine produced 234,000 times tho work of one man. 
Our twentieth century has even greater things to show, 
and now we have a turbine unit, working on a twenty-four- 
hour basis, producing 9,000,000 manpower. 

Modern power-plants work In terrible solltiicio, ignoring 


human Ifxbor. Steel arms overhangs the wharves where 
nnal-barges advance. Kuge scoops descend, , close down 
mi a ton of coal, lift it bodily to an elevated track, along 
which it passes, being weighed automatically n transit ; 
u then descends to moving grates which feed it to the 
hoS. Clinkers fall on belt travelling in water-trmighs. 
Spass to the waiting trucks. Coal at one end, clinkers 
S the other ; .and in the space between heat extracted. 
Seam raised, turbines driven, ana power greater than all 
the power available in England when Elizabeth was Queen. 
St imlsing across the countryside. And all this operated 
score^br so of men. There is no conceivable limit 
to the utilisation of solar power fot* productive purposes. 

Machine Age 

And as with the development of power, so with Uie 
development of the machinery which harnesses it to the 
iTof man. Machines in the nineteenth century were able 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Machines of the twentieth century replace the Intelligent 
nueratlve on innumerable processes never dreamed of as 
Possible before. Not only does power undertake the comse 
work and supply us with electric shovels, which shift 30,000 
vards S earth in twenty-four hours of work, a task 

to Boel! whenVe toe to utilise 

sfiirt f 

value oE £500,000,000 ^j^’^^Ygnted The savings due to 
ol tho many steels he had Invent . a qqq 000,000. FHty 

Edison's MnrimOahL?^^^^^^^ the use of 

men, In the ^ncn tniT? of lead ore a day — 

automatic appliances, nniniib The boot factories 

Ata&Swtol‘the"oo"A^^^^ harvester and thresher 
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has increased the output °j^^|jfs^ory 

on labor. Scieutmc Discoveries 

Science, which had aided ancl^behde^^^^^ 

teenth-centurj/ ^^ThP^Sal and political atmosphere had 
a thousandfold. The social ana p advance, 

been propitious ; the v/ohcl situation was^u^^ Industrial 

Progress and ^‘^I'^^fZ^nnical ^ improvement were eagerly 
development ^nd technical i i institutes, 

sought and substantially encouiabui. ^ 

were founded and sW was endowed. 

allsm and of contlnuou^y expan^ research, 

industrial conquest Industries, and new 

New scientiflc discoveiiea icu ^ rUemnvpi'lp'i The world 

Thftwentleth oentuvy Inherits the labor of Whs Inht- 

,u, S?7voJ?y '^an 

w\mt we might well ask, should we lack 
operating the machines? 

YSshlre^alS. aS ask Brazil. Malay, Spain, and where 
not besides. If we need lack cofCeo, rubber, sugar, orang , 
or a hundred other commodities. 

Food Destroyed 

Nor is that all. The prospect is brighter still ; we are* 
bv no means limited to our present resources in machlneijr 
Sd poTer ; Sei- energy awaits us whenever we desli^ 
ft new machines, more cunningly devised, '•together ^th 
new materials and processes long ripe 
cation Hindered by no Internal or iniihislc dlfncuities 
or unfitness, nor by reluctance of consumers for furtlmi 
commodities or services, these benefits linger wholly and 
sSy because of the inability or ibiWilllngnesa of the 
present organisation of production to supply the commod 
ties and services which are physically possible and morally 
desirable. The tragic fact, however, confronts us that, 
speaking generally, and excluding war 
Industries, new discoveries cease to bo welcome guests. 
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pi’odTictlve powers of the industrial machine become 
Oy embarrassment rather than a boon : there is small 
^cenfcive to increase them. The social organisation of 
distribution is at fault. Mass production is not mated to 
consumption. Machines and processes, by means of 
wlrlch scientists provide lor our every material need— 
VLOUses, food, clothing, and the means to leisure and security 
run slow by deliberate policy ; we limit our Rolls Royce 
to ten miles an hour. The gift which should enrich all 
Aj^poverlshes each. We spurn it ; sabotage it ; and when 
ljut recently, despite all our efforts, commodities, unres-^ 
tricted at their source, had increased, astronomically, we 
rutlilessly destroyed with one hand what we had made 
witli the other. 

Hall a million sheep were burnt to cinders in Chile; 
million dairy- cattle and two million sheep destroyed in 
tlio U.S.A. Twenty-six million bags of Brazilian coffee were 
Hiiinped into the Pacific Ocean, and a shipload of Spanish 
oranges shovelled into the Irish Sea, while the empty vessel 
steamed Into Liverpool on a sweltering August day amongst 
cialldren to whom oranges were an unobtainable luxury. 

“ Insult to God ” 

We fling God's gifts back in His face. Fish are shovelled 
into the sea. Wheat burned. Fruit is left to rot on the 
trees. Hundreds of thousands of acres of cotton crops 
ploughed Into the land again. Rubber-growers bewail im- 
proved methods of Increasing production ; rubber pests 
aro hailed as angels from heaven. 

Destruction on so preposterous a scale, and welcomed 
with such Indecent eagerness, called forth an appropriate 
rehuke from the common man and unsophisticated person, 
especially when occurring side by side with ' human 
aestltution. , , , 

Our financial capitalism is wiser now. It wields a more 
' deadly weapon than destruction against the embarrassment 
of plenty amidst poverty. Restriction is the new remedy. 
Restriction Is safer than destruction. Destruction caUs 
forth anger. Restriction lulls its dupes into false beliefs. 
EJestructlon reveals the fact of an age of plenty. Restriction 
produces the delusion of an age of scarcity. I knew ai> 
once the deadly nature of this weapon, and said so, 
when the order was issued for the restriction of 
121,000,000 lbs, of tea in India, Ceylon and the Duten 
Indies. Every larder In Britain could have bep sip- 
plled with 16 lbs. of an essential commodity had tea 
been distributed and not restricted. To a scientific 
engineer, whoso job lb Is to economise human labor, th s 
destruction of the fruit of the machine was not only piti- 
ful : it was the logical and exasperating climax of a process 
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. wflRtaeG which ho had long been awai'o 

In Sie ^system of financial capitalism. Fov 
S ^ Dfannil ■ of oommodlMes, throuBh 

lack of piannen adeauate purchasing power side 

planned .j nvoduotlon, human effort was mls- 

by side with j* j. brought ndequate satlstaotion 

directed and pmaysea. community. Factories 

neither to the Inam 1 serviceable plants destroyed 

"ST '’uIh wn?noT fully developed town sites abandoned 
''®'i’™ilSir»?earrul3; trucks profitably om- 

and “«SS0“* “^^^3 ner^ent of tholr seventeen years 
Ke and in the effort to rid ourselves of acoumulatlng 
commidSs, enormous sums of money spent on useless 

“^'^Furthermore, and beyond the wastage of mlsdlreoted 
enerev Ure actual achievements of applied solenoo roprt- 
uv'vf o frflpHnn of what coulcl be done if new scientifle 
Srie“s al “df apSiom? we™ praetlcally applied. Appll- 
Sn lingers fm* behind discovery. Industrial orgaiiisaUon 
is at fault In this respect even the ea^er n neteonth cen- 
turv was a culprit. Faraday, for example, discovered elec- 
induction in 1031. It was not applied to 
liduS W82, when Edison built the flrst powor-plant. 
Discoveries of the twentieth century which ^walt tiansla- 
. tion into practice multiply dally » 

Science v. Capitalism 

New sources of energy await us since wc have broken 
Into the nucleus of the atom ; and new forms oi matter , 
made possible by the new ranges of temperature and pres- 

^Oapltalisrindustry avoids them. 

"^^^ScSceMn^tS twentieth century, stands at the p£U’t- 
ine of the ways. Capitalism, her former master, fails her 
and treats her with contempt. Financial resources are 
Sied, and science is set to trivial or harmful tasks. Less 
than 2d. in every £1000 of industrial output is spent on 
the advancement of scientific knowledge. Capitalism is imn 
for profit, and when, for any reason, it ceases to be prpht” 
able to increase production, science is shunned. When 
science threatens, by a new process, to make maclimery 
obsolete, or, worse still, to make the process, and oven the 
commodity itself, obsolete, then Invention Is smothered. 

Vested Interests of privileged owners of the means ot 
production cripple the scientist at every turn and rob the 
public. Low-temperature production of iron would turn 
blast furnaces Into scrap. Blast furnaces are 9° ,, ^ , 

owned by powerful individuals. And powerful Individuals 
in groups exercise great pressure on scientists and govorn- 



iYipnf«s Anri sovGriiiTiGnts in cELpitS'listic l3.nds display small 
tatention in genS of supporting communal interests 
iaSt Interests of particular groups if those groups are 
nowSul enough to force their demands. 

in one direction, however, science is a welcome guest 
tn modem governments. Science is indispensable for war. 
aclSvce l^nleded on the battlefield with weapons of oSenee 
fS^f riPfpnoe Science is needed to secure with- 
hf^the ^nSnal unit the commodities which render 
l? sSf-suworting in time of war. Out of £450 000, the 
fAfwiiv l^i^deouate sum given by our Government to civil 
mSch^ fiWoO are spfnt on Fuel Research, which has 
.ffr-PPerieri in ^ a cost of between four and five 

nrice of petrol, an alternative source of an 
tS in’Sme of war. That fact alone is eloijuent. 
“^^“clencfL waS fo™arl ; eLsewhero It is advised 
to take a holiday. 

'Under Hitlerism 

The seauel to lall this is seen in Germany. Germany 
needs lolentTsts primarily for war; she has no use for 

theoretl^l science. illuminating in this connection. 

For?n^SanVoa|tMm reaches Its 

its tendencies and of All 

Who had a ri“mS.s®oVn TkfBooKo 

over 30 per cent,” Geimany s own number of mil” 

iShlf hwSd b? 1200 ’i;"K'thfsme’perlod 

Mm^'st ?S“ln n"^ WOO in 1932-30 ; , 72,000 

in lOSB-ST. ‘...n+QQ-nfi'i ppnturv had become interna” 

Science In the rnhe|eenth oentuiy ^ a „hole. 

tlonal. Bolenoe worked foi tlie good or m gnjouraged to 
To-^day the horizon nf economic nationalism, 

operate within the nromote human welfare 

^ If the object of s'^ience IS to Piomote 

through the delights of Imowle ^ > . Nature in tb 

with reality, and through the task. 

interests of for mdividual firms by re- 

to the mere ihcrease of profits lor n ^ indepen- 

duction of working costs, oi to ma on science 

dent of another for The nobler 

aVe“"iV^^ with its international character, 

science Is faced with two alternatives, and two alone. 
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'Two masters S6ek lior allegiance. The capitalist older, 
Shich has little use for her now save in tire matter of 
war tS way lie scientific decadence and death. The 
Ser way is that of the socialist order, with its comple e 
SS iSLscale planning for maximum output, with its 
e?eer wllcome f?r every contribution which science can 
eWe and with its willingness to equip science and the 
feientist more amply for the purpose of peace than capi- 
tSism for the purpose of war. Scienco must choose, and 
the choice is a matter of life or death. 

3. THE MORAL DENIAL OP CHRISTIANITY 

If capitalism thwarts science, }t also outrages Chris- 
tianltv making impossible the Christian demand for jus- 
tice freedom, a creative abnndant life, and an ever-widen- 
ing fellowship for each human soul. 

These four demands, which And an echo in every nor- 
mal human being we meet, spi*ing Inevitably 

Som the attitude of the Pounder of Chidstianlty towards 
individual men, and towards the goal of human society. 
To Him every man was of infinite worth, and His goal for 
society was the creation of a community of all human be- 
ings irrespective of colour, sex, or race, Jesus makes this 
claim for man with simple objective directness. He re- 
veals it as the fundamental truth about man; to deny it 
is to court inevitable disaster. Where John the Baptist 
had dug down to one great universal affirmation, saying 
that God is a God of Justice, Jesus dug down to the other 
great affirmation by adding that God is a God of Love; 
that He is the Father of men, with a care for all individual 
men so great that Ho numbers the very hairs of their 
head. This affirmation carries as its corollary— that all 
men, as God’s children, are brothers, to be regarded as 
such and treated as such. Jesus, it has been well said, was 
the first man in history to take Monotheism with complete 
moral seriousness : one God, one Father of all, one family 
of men; therefore, no racial distinctions, no national dis- 
tinctions, no class distinctions— ono brotherhood of men 
under one God. 

There is nothing more fundamental about Christianity 
than that. Grant that, and the demand for Justice, free- 
dom, and abundance of creative life for each Individual, 
together with an ever-widening fellowship, follow as day 
follows night. Grant that, and an economic order, which 
not only frustrates science, but produces and tolerates 
wealth beside poverty, creates and perpetuates class d^- 
tinctions, and fails to provide opportunity for all tn the 
matter of work, leisure, education, or security, stands con- 
demned. 
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Jesus, x'ne man 

By no ingenuity could I square capitalism with Chris- 
tianity. The teaching ol Jesus became clearer as He was 
rescued by modern critical scholarship from the stained- 
glass windows where we see a dreamy, pious, impractic- 
able and wholly otherworldly person, the “ gentle Jesus 
meeic and mild ” as taught to little children, submissive in 
all circumstances, uninterested in politics, and avoiding 
challenge to damaging social conditions, or drastic rebuke 
to responsible ruling classes, 

His personality was mysterious; and with an apocalyp- 
tic side to His teaching which we only partly understood. 
It had also an intensely practical side, and was stern as 
well as kind, and capable of an anger which could flare to 
white heat, and a bitterness of speech never surpassed 
by the most militant opponents of class rule. Even the 
apocalyptic element may have had more to do with this 
world than some suppose. 

Jesus at least never left the doctrine of broi^herhood 
in the clouds. He brought it down to earth. He attack- 
ed everything which made brotherhood difficult or impos- 
sible. He welcomed all that fostered brotherhood, or any 
circles where its growth was easy. 

Jesus believed that the common people were nearer to 
the new world of His vision, where a community of bro- 
thers live under the rule of a common Father, than the 
cultured, educated, wealthy upper classes; the common 
people were kinder, and less proud. To the common peo- 
ple. therefore, He addressed His beatitudes— the people of 
the soil, the peasants, fishermen, and artisans like Him- 
self He tells the common people that the new world is 
for them, not for the rich, the prosperous, the self-satis- 
fied' “Rejoice, ye poor, ye sinners, ye despised, the new 
world is meant for you.” It was to the common people 
that Ke turned for disciples. 

Good Samaritan 


Common humanity was basic for Jesus. It was some- 
thing transcending race, religion, and wealth. Such com- 
mon humanity demanded the sharing of material posses- 
sions here on earth. The story of the Good Samaritan 
leaves no doubt as to the meanhig of Jesus in this matter. 
Priest and Levite— the clergy of that day— perceive a 
wounded man lying on the roadside, and leave him there, 
making Church and prayer an excuse for the Jieglect of 
common humanity. They failed to see_ a t^fother to the 
person of a needy man. Their religion therefop was vam 
and a hindrance: “If a man say he 

his brother he is a liar.” IJn vivid contrast to the ortho- 
dox priest, . a stranger, religiously unorthodox and of 
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inferior races, steps across the road and gives assistance with 
all that lie has— his care, his oil and wine, his money and 
his mule— and thus built up community on the basis of 
common humanity and common need, and through the 
sharing of material things. 

Wealth, pride, and false spirituality are a hindrance 
to the building up of the hew humanity. Jesus scorned the 
false spirituality which excuses pride and Ignores the 
hungry. His hostility flared up when, at a feast, He saw His 
well-to-do, socially ambitious fellow-guests scramble for 
the best seats and ignore the feastless crowd. He urges 
the snobbish place-seekers to sit with lowlier people at 
lowlier seats, and scatter their invitations, not to the clos- 
ed circle of the rich, but to hungry men. His words burst 
like bombshells. One foolish guest, to change the conver- 
sation, looking up to heaven exclaimed: “Blessed are they 
that eat bread in the Kingdom of God,” speaking of the 
future, of heaven, and of eating; whereas Jesus was speak- 
ing of the present, of earth, and of giving. It is the voice 
of false religion throughout all the ages, making heaven 
an escape mechanism and neglecting the sorrows of earth. 

Wealth was abhorrent to Him precisely because it 
breaks the bond between man and man. Wealth estab- 
lishes social differences and social insensitiveness. There- 
fore wealth Is condemned, in the story of Dives and Laza- 
rus, ill the abrupt reply of Jesus to the rich young man, 
and in the subsequent words: “How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the Kingdom of God.” 

Never was this repugnance to wealth and self-suffi- 
ciency, and the pride these beget, expressed more puug- 
ently than in the words: “Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell? and 
never more beautifully than in the story of the Prodigal 
Son, where wealth, sought and gained, had Isolated the 
young man from father and home, and landed him des- 
titute among strangers and in a far country. 

Christ Was Militant 

Wealth over against poverty meant to Jesus estrange- 
ment from God and man. What was true in His day is a 
hundredfold more true to-day, where wealth, accumulat- 
ing in individual hands, gives undreamed-of power to its 
possessors, perpetuates class distinctions, and utterly dis- 
possesses the worker. 

Jesus was drastically outspoken in these matters. His 
love was tender indeed, but never submissive and never 
sentimental. It was militant, challenging the ruling classes 
and multiplying enemies against Himself. The revolu- 
tionary spirit of Jesus was bound to clash with the narrow 
nationalism of the Pharisees and the vested Interests of 
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the Sadducees. These were the classes who controlled the 
police, and when He attacked these they slew Him, His 
death was no accident. He had identified Himself with 
the depressed classes. He had challenged the possessing 
cIbssgs* 

That identification and that challenge are as essen- 
tially a part of discipleship to-day as they were in the 
first century. And are likely to cost the Christian disciple 
as dearly. That, indeed, is not the whole of Christianity, 
nor the ultimate end of Christianity. Rather it is the in- 
dispensable beginning. The integration of humanity at which ' 
it aims, needs, in the Christian view, to be completed by a 
still higher Integration. But the higher cannot come until 
the lower is begun, That is why if our brother hath aught 
against us — we are bidden to leave opr gift to God before 
the altar and go and first be reconciled to our brother and 
then come and offer our gift. 

Denial of Justice 

“England is the land of justice.” Nine in ten of the 
comfortable classes take this for granted. Yet it is false. 
Where is justice when, in times of slump, two million un- 
employed are restrained by foine from access to land, 
machines, and tools with which they could be profitably 
employed, and condemned to eke out a miserable exist- 
ence in enforced idleness and dwarfing poverty? Where is 
justice when, in an age of potential plenty, millions live 
in needless want; and half Britain is paralysed by fears of 
sicitness, old age, or the other insecurities and vicissitudes 
of life? 

An earlier section pictured the achievements of science 
and scientific industry, with its immediate promise of abun- 
dant life for all. Place beside that picture the facts of 
present and avoidable poverty in England, and say where , 
Justice lies. With milk restricted and herrings flung back 
Into the sea, millions of British children are undersized 
and underfed, one-sixth of the whole child population dis- 
astrously so. 

This is no wild statement or rough guess, it is based 
on cold calculations. 

, Sir John Boyd Orr, for example, one of Britain’s most 
distinguished dietetic experts, In his recent book on “Pood^ 
Health and Income,” calculates that half our population 
is inadequately fed. Estimating ten shillings per head 
per week as essential for a completely adequate diet, he 
observe.s that only half our population can afford that 
sum. He classifies the population of British as follows; 

4,500,000 persons spending 4/- a week on food. 

9,000,000 „ 6/- „ « . 

9,000,000 „ .. 8/- 


9.000. 000 persons spending lO/- a week on food. 

9 . 000 . 000 „ „ 12 /- 

4,500,000 „ „ over 14/- 

The class spending under 4/- per person a week on food 
contains one-sixth of all British children. Where is jus- 
tice there? 

An English Bishop recently declared that the number 
of underfed people in England is extremely small and for 
the most part it is their own fault. I know that Bishop: 
he Is a good man, but in this matter he is ignorant, even 
of his own neighbour's lives. He lives In an extremely pros- 
perous town, of sortie 87,000 inhabitants. 

Intolerable Misery 

1 The matter has npt been allowed to end there. Since 
the Bishop's remark a Council, representative of twenty 
local societies, under the vice-chairmanship of the former 
Medical Officer of Health, has conducted scientific inves- 
tigations in the Bishop’s city, examining the circumstances 
of one hundred typical working-class families. Its findings 
have shocked the conscience of the whole community. 

To speak of justice in face of intolerable misery is ab- 
surd, Multitudes live under conditions of unimaginable 
cruelty and injustice. They are depi'ived of needful com- 
modities to which by strict rights they are entitled. For 
the abundance which now flows from the Industrial ma- 
chine is not, in equity, wholly and solely the property of 
those who happen to " own ” the land and machines, as 
tlie following argument and analysis of the past will show: 

Man achieved his present power of almost limitless 
production when he gave up his Independence and worked 
in a team. Only in a team do we advance. But to enter 
a team is to sacrifice independence: in a team we lean on 
others. It Is so in Alpine climbing. Man cannot conquer 
the high Alps alone; In a team Everest itself is threatened. 

Long ago, in primitive days, man was an entirely in- 
dependent creature, hunting his own food, sowing his own 
land, and making his own clothes. His output was small. 
In combination, however, with other men, his stride leng- 
thened. Wo longer striving only to clothe and feed him- 
self, he began to associate with his fellows, and to spe- 
cialise his tasks. In a team his productive power increas- 
ed enormously. Mankind, as a whole, grew richer, but at 
each fresh stage the Individual lost somewhat more of in- 
dependence. 

Association in production at length paved the way 
for, wholly new possibilities of wealth. Learning and science 
sprang into being, and scientists discovered limitless sources 
of power; power which drove the machine that science 
had invented ; power which dispenses with, all but a mlni- 
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(mum <?f human aid. Machines became seif-driven, self-con- 
'trolled, :ana poor man, whose willingness, as a whole, had 
^permitted team methods of production, found himself at 
•last in ever-increasing numbers pushed away from the 
" land he had given up, and then away from the machines, 
I whose very existence was made possible by team work of 
' ithe whole civilised, organised community. 

( Multitudes Suffer > 

I Multitudes thus suffer, In their unemployment, a grave, 
' (though generally hidden, injustice. Torn from the soil, 

^ lured into associations, specialised in their tasks, they are 
left helpless unless admitted to a fair share in the fruits 
which fall into the lap of the owners of the community- 
(produced machine and of land made valuable by team 
work of the same community. 

Morally this point is of the utmost importance. A fur- 
ther simple Illustration may make it clearer. 

When man tilled his own acre, leaving others to sow 
find reap and weave, remained a craftsman and earn- 
ed his keep, losing, however, his power to stand alone. Jus- 
tice demanded that he should share equitably in the in- 
icreased output. The arrival of the machine enabled man 
to produce vastly more than before, but it robbed him of 
.5ils craftsman’s skill. The machine which displaces man 
is the fruit of the corporate enterprise we call science. It 
(results from community, and a share of the increase at 
least is the property of the whole community and of each 
individual who makes up the community, 

- When, at last, through help of the machine, man makes 
' mot even a shoe, but only the twentieth part of it; and 
when, at long last, the machine makes the whole shoe 
with no touch from human hands, then man is indeed in 
.-a sorry plight. The team work and its product, the ma- 
tchine, to which he had consented, a2id to which now he 
(cannot do other than consent, but which, as a member 
^01 cne community wnich gave it birth, he has a right to 
■consider as in part his own, has robbed him of his inde- 
pendence, his craft, his very maintenance, giving him no- 
thing in return. That is tho culminating point of 
injiustice. 

It Is the culminating point of absurdity too. For 
though millions of shoes pour from mauless mabhines, 
thpv fnU to find wearer.s. Penniless, workless men cannot 
■ buy shoes. Injustice and folly have stalled the machine. 
■Justice demands, therefore, that the community should own 
■and control productive machinery, though with reasonable 
■consideration for those who for so long have been permit- 
■£ed by the community to acquire an absolute right over 
the land and machines. 
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Tipnial of Freedom. 

^ cnri liberty for the individual im 

The fact of tL fact of justice, and 

Britain is assumed^as le^iy lack many vital ele- 

with little more reason. The mas freedom, 

meats of freedom. J mto w^ich they can throw their . 
S choose their own f^W their own personality,; 

“hole teort ana evpro® to ‘he fu tn Without tho 

be it as doctor or dusting, ai . freedom. 

satisfaction ot essentlaUmpulse au^ ^^ Freedom in, 

are secondary and relatively un v j and com- 

Brltaln Is an Interesting history. It 

fendf to°'& into Senee and threatens society with. 

*''%TS are, however o™ 

i^hfoh which historians alone can: 

eauge, cannot be denied. 

Freedom of Press 

r. u uhrasG lightly used. To 

, Freedom of the Press is a freedom enjoyed- 

spread opinions hv the rich. To own and ope-, 

mainly but hot exclusiv y y privilege of the super- 
rate a great ?®^h?^Sner cSll the tune, and it costs 
rich; those who pay the Pipoi ch^ newspaper. That 

a large fortune to run ?Jg^ggjJ^i.bi'ooks an overweighted: 

gives to the Asters and ^ econoin^lcs. The 

influence possess, through their great, 
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‘tive. But if a man can find the means to live without 
•wages for a shorter or longer time, he is still permitted in 
England to refuse a job. This privilege, though it suffers 
from the gravest limitations, is of value and can be used 
•as a powerful weapon to raise the standard of life or pre- 
vent its decline. The liberty to refuse wages can be made 
formidable by combination of worker with worker in a 
Trade Union and serves as a powerful leverage for the wel- 
fare of the Industrial classes, j, uu f » 

Let us, however, while recognising the boon of liberty 
■of press, speech, and refusal of work, recognise also the 
■nature and history, and consequently the limitations, of 
■the liberty which we possess. For not all is liberty which is 
■ described as such, and lesser liberties often need limitation 
in the interest of larger liberties. J 

Lip Service to Liberty 

Bourgeois society acknowledges with its lips the social 
’ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity, and believes them 
to be rooted in (eternal law which reason has discovered. 
They are right, but bourgeois idealists are frequently un- 
• conscious of the degree to which they have woven their 
own interests into these conceptions. Equality and fra- 
tternity have slipped conveniently into the background, and 
■liberty looms large. Struggling merchants and industrial- 
ists of the eighteenth century hardly recognised the ex- 
■tent to which selfish and vested interests had entered into 
■their struggles for political and rjgligious liberty. Success- 
ful Plutocrats of the twentieth century are much more 
•conscious and much more frank: they demand freedom for 
:an unfettered exercise of economic power which borders 
ion licence and chafes at all governmental restrains. 

S freedom is, in fact, highly dangepus is. 

•of course, no absolute freedom, all freedom is i^^elfUve. Only 
law can give us freedom. A freedom wiilch consists in ab 
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women ill Mines 

Most will agree that restrictions on unsocial aspects of 
“liberty'' were altogether desirable. A hundred and tweft'* 
ty years ago employers and employed had a wider “liberty 
of this kind than today. There was less restraint on bath 
employer and employed. A man could work for sixteen, 
hours a day. A child could work at six years of age. A 
woman could work lor twelve hours underground drawing 
truck-loads of coal along rough, wet, dark, and muddy.’ 
roadways with a harness round her shoulders like a horse. 

That liberty ho longer exists. Neither are employers' 
at liberty to give, in lieu of -wages, a ticket entitling an em- 
ployee to goods at an employer's shop where he might be- 
cheated by specially high prices. 

We can now return, with the ground, largely cleared,, 
■to the point where we recognised the value of the llbertjp 
to refuse work or wages, If we must not underestimate 
that value, neither must we overestimate it.^ How grave' 
are its limitations is better appreciated by those who de- 
pend on wages than by those who pay them. A man may be 
free to refuse wages, but such refusal means that somehow? 
he must live apart from wages. Broadly speaking refusal 
is impossible precisely on this account. The worker, apart, 
from a Trade Union, has no reserve or resources. He can- 
not live without a wage, he cannot get a dole if he refuse.^; 
work, he cannot set up for himself, and thus he is depend- 
ent upon those who own the means of production. He is 
forced to accept the wage or starve. A man’s liberty tc 
refuse wages is thus, lai'geiy though by no means wholly, 
illusory. 

There is another aspect of liberty which is of as much 
importance as any yet discussed. Hitherto we have spoken 
of liberty from the angle of freedom from restraint. That. 
Is a negative angle. Such freedom is good news only for 
those who possess financial resources; it has a less happy 
message to those who lack them. 

Freedom from external restrictions -which would de- 
bar* us from enjoy fng the goods of life Is a very different 
thing from freedom of access to them. It is freedom of 
access to good things, freedom of opportunity, which the; 
masses lack and which Christianity demands. 

Formally “Free” 

When, as an engineer apprentice, I worked and lived' 
on 13/- a week, I was as free as any man in England tb‘ 
amoke cigars or visit the fllviera. No law hindered me. 
In other lands men suffer such restraints. Negroes, in 
some States, no matter how able and willing .to pay for 
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;hera., are debarred from cerram iuau^ius. , — 

>ven the sunny side-walk of the street is prohibited ground. 
Not so here, I was "formally” free, as the logicians say, to 
ao these things. And we Britons possess a wide "formal" 
freedom and a Wide permission to enjoy at our own sweet 
will a multitude of luxuries and amenities. 

But "formal” permission is not actual opportunity. 
Permisclon and opportunity stand poles apart. The lab- 
ourer has "formal” freedom to smoke cigars. Being pooi% 
he lacks opportunity; the “formal” permission is useless, 
tn the matter of cigars he lacks freedom. Formal permis- 
sion avails him not at all. And so it is throughout the 
whole of society. Real freedom, the freedom which mat- 
ters, is rare. What freedom has the average British house- 
wife among the tempting West End shops? Lack of money 
in the purse reduces freedom to zero for ninety-nine out 
of every hundred shoppers. It is the favoured few, the 
middle and upper classes, the men who possess both for- 
mal freedom and freedom of opportunity, who are loudest 
In their boasts of England’s liberty, and as keenly sensitive 
to any encroachment or restraint in the creation or ern- 
ployment of their wealth as they are insensitive to the 
fact that British liberty largely is a dead letter to the 
masses. Those who boast loudest are least active in ex- 
tending the liberty of opportunity. 

The British worker, then, possesses a wide formal, but 
a narrow actual freedom. He is free to go to church, and 
to go to the church of his choice. He is "formally” free 
to go to any job he chooses. He is free not to go to a job. 
"Formally” he is free to tell his foreman or manager, either 
by post or by word of mouth, what he thinks about eih- 
ciency or method in shop control at his particular iaatory, 
or about the treatment meted cut to him and his fellow- 
workers. Of what avail, however, is all that freedom? His 
opportunity is limited to his necessity to keep a Job. That 
necessity shuts his mouth on the things that concern him 
most. That necessity hinders his mobility and his choice, 
Ills actual daily task, its nature and control, and his free- 
dom within the shop matter to a worker Infinitely more 
than the many boasted freedoms of democracy-more, foi 
instance, than the right to vote for the candidate of hk 
choice at parliamentary or municipal elections. His free- 
dom to give notice and seek another job, in a day wher 
— as Is so frequently the case — a million or more are un- 
employed and thousands are awaiting to step, on almos 
any terms, into the place he vacates, is obviously sfcrictl: 
limited; so, too, is his freedom to fit himself for anothe: 
job If he discovers too late that his present work is unsuit 
ed to his tastes or aptitudes. A couple of weeks stand be 
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tween him and starvation: his wage is accurately gauged 
to provide his maintenance and no more, 

The tram- conductor, the turner, and the shop assist- 
ant who criticise shop management are marked men: only 
under the aegis of a powerful Union dare they voice their 
complaints. . , , . ^ 

If Individual freedom means “doing what I like,” ex- 
pressing my personality in thought, word, and act, then 
more is needed than mere lack of restraint. Real freedom 
demands provision of opportunity for all, and a land in 
which the overwhelming mass of people lack adequately 
paid work and ample leisure to enjoy its fruits, a land 
where, amidst potential plenty, half the population are 
underfed and lack freedom of opportunity in respect of 
education, choice of a profession, provision for health and 
Insurance against old age and the accidents of life, might 
for a while cease to boast of the liberties they possess and 
begin to strive for the liberties they lack. 

Denial of Creative Living 

Perhaps the most damning feature of modern Indus- 
trialism is its denial to men and women, and especially to 
youth, of creative life. The best things in this world are 
not the most costly. The love of Nature, the companion- 
ship of books, the joy of music— -these are the most ac- 
cessible experiences, these cost least In money and, many 
suppose, they are available for all. But are they? Books 
need money for their purchase, and leisure and education 
fgr their profitable and enjoyable perusal. Music needs 
leisure and training, and love for Nature needs access to 
the countryside. How much chance have hundreds of 
thousands of my fellow-countrymen of enjoying even these 
least costly avenues to the abundantly creative living which 
Christianity demands as the birthright of all? 

Imagine yourself living under the conditions that mil- 
lions endure, Impoverished so that you lack adequate nour- 
ishment, crowded half a dozen of you sometimes in a sin- 
gle room;'^how much would you be Interested then In these 
simple and most abiding and most accessible experiences? 
How much margin of spiritual resiliency and energy would 
you possess to seek and care for the creative things of life, 
and what chance would your children possess of growing 
up to be the kind of people who would seek them? 

There is no need to labour the point. To speak of 
creative living as a possibility for the mass of our country- 
men is a farce. If we deplore low tastes, we had better open 
the avenues that lead to higher. Abundantly creative liv- 
ing is denied to the masses. 

Denial of Fellowship 

All human beings are at heart moral beings. The moral 
sense may be twisted and perverted by the circumstances 
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of life or the immoral character of society. With war im- 
pending men may be taught the art of killing, as if killing 
were the supreme object of life; ferocity may be developed 
as a virtue and bayonet practice may teach men the last 
refinements of brutality. 

But such things are outrages on innate moral feelings; 
it needs strict discipline to inculcate brutality. 

An essential part of fundamental moral feelings is the 
sense of kinship with one’s fellow-beings and with the world 
at large. No sense is happier than the sense of kinship or 
comradeship. 

Part of our very feeling of the rightness of things de- 
pends upon our sense of community and comradeship. If 
that is wanting, we are stunted beings. If the community 
in which we live is at war with our highest ideals and as- 
pirations, and clashes with our sense of what is moral 
and right, we suffer from feelings of frustration, and the 
harmony of life becomes a discord. 

The world of financial capitalism produces precisely 
this sense of disharmony, and the root cause lies in the 
fact that modern industry treats men as means and not 
as ends. Men are like machines, and their function Is to 
play their part in the making of profit. 

Precisely the same idea produces disharmonies within 
wider ch’cles in Imperialism and in possession of colonies. So 
long as national minorities and colonial people are used 
primarily as means for acquiring imperial wealth and ag- 
grandisement, the fundamental striving after community 
Is violated and man’s moral nature to that extent frustrated. 

Hence the modern man suffers disharmony not only in 
;his Industrial and commercial life, but also in his inter- 
national life. The sovereignty of States and the domin- 
^ance of minorities and nationalities militate against the 
innate hunger of fellowship. Something In men with a 
properly developed sense of community never can be, or 
never should be, happy on a train whei'e certain carriages 
are reserved for one colour and others for another, like 
■carriages, In India, this for Indians and that for Europeans. 
Such things, whatever we may say about their necessity in 
peculiar circumstances, are radically wrong. Wrong, that 
'is, if, as our Christian faith leads us to suppose, brother- 
hood is the truth of our humanity. 

The national sense Is good and love of country Is a 
noble virtue. But love of humanity must transcend It, The 
two are by no means incompatible, apd both demand satis- 
faction in the full sense if the rightness of things is to be 
'attained. 

Relation Between Sexes 

It is the same, finally, with the relation between the, 
:fiexes. Without complete equality, without the removal of 
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the last trace of oppression and exploitation, the full plea^ 
sure of relationship between the sexes lacks fulfilment. 

To achieve real moral unity there must be completer* 
synthesis of self with community. In such synthesis man 
experiences a joy impossible without it. To reach such, 
synthesis demands constant toil and frequent sacrifice.. 
None can enjoy the full delights of life till all enjoy them;, 
for only when all enjoy them does our craving for fellow- 
ship find its last fulfilment. 

The following are noble words of Eugene V. Debs, and 
they find echoes down the ages; "While there is a lower- 
class I am in it; while there is a criminal eleznent I am of 
it; while there is a soul in prison, I am not free.’* 


BOpK TWO , 

The Soviet Blue-PHnts the New Society 

1. THE NEW EXPERIMENT 

From this tottering capitalist world of storm and stress, 
where ancient pillars of society collapse, where morals are- 
outraged, where science is baulked, production impeded, and. 
poverty unchecked, we turn at last to the Soviet world. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which Is the- 
correct, though for English readers the less familiar title- 
than Russia, extends over two -thirds of Asia and the major 
part of eastern Europe, and possesses the largest continu- 
ous territory in the world. The Soviet Union covers a sixth, 
of the eartti’s surface— the socialist sixth — with fourteen 
seas of three oceans, the Arctic. Atlantic, and Pacific, wash- 
ing its shores. Northwards its territory extends to with- 
'n 621 miles of the Pole; southwards it approaches tho 
{quator more nearly than Gibraltar. Its climate ranges, 
:rom arctic to sub-tropical; a land of polar bears and tigers; 
rrctic moss, date palms, and bamboo thickets. 

With insignificant exceptions the Soviet Union posses- 
ses evex-y natural resource that industry demands; iron,, 
coal, cotton; more than half the world’s total oil supply, 
and mineral wealth as great in quantity as it is varied in 
kind. 

This world island, as Sir Halford Mackinder once pic- 
turesquely described It, is self-sufficient; its potential wealth 
Is In rapid process of realisation. 

The socialist sixth of the earth has passed the experi- 
mental stage. We are ixi a better posiUon each year to ’• 
appraise it. The order of Soviet society Is far ft’om pex*-- 
fect. In many directions the Soviet Union has a long way 
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to go. Difficulties in the beginning were inevitable. The 
size of the Union made them appear insuperable. Naturally 
the new order lies open to criticism in a hundred minor 
points. But the major achievements of the past twenty- 
two years are so great, and the progress during the past 
six years when at last the regime has been completely so- 
cialised is so colossal, that no longer can the outer World; 
afford to ignore what is happening. Evils which in other 
lands frustrate science and make a mock of Christian mo- 
rality melt away as the new socialist civilisation of the 
East replaces the plutocratic order and dominance of the 
West, 

Land of Opportunity 

In the Soviet Union all factories, mines, railways and 
shipping, land and trading organisations are the property 
of the people as a whole. The economic and social life of 
the country is planned in the public interest. Complete 
equality enables citizens, irrespective of their race or na- 
tionality, to participate in governing the State according 
to their ability. Complete equality of sexes, "equal pay 
for equal work,” is a fundamental law. Equal opportunity 
for education is provided universayy, the school-leaving age 
Is in process of being raised to seventeen, and payment 
made to students at universities. Work is provided for all; 
unemployment is non-existent; economic crises have ceas- 
ed, prices steadily fall and wages rise. The maximum 
working day is eight hours, the average day under seven. 
All workers receive a paid holiday of at least two weeks a 
year. Free medical attention is provided for all; all work- 
ers receive wages while sick, as though they were at work. 
Women receive a prolonged leave of absence with full pay 
when off work both before and after childbirth. No citizen 
profits anything from the manufacture of arms. The Soviet 
Union stands for democracy, peace, and the right of na- 
tions to self-determination. i 

The Russian programme gripped me from its earliest 
formulation. Majestic in range, practical in detail, scienti- 
fic in form, Christian in spirit, it has embarked on a task 
never yet attempted by modern or ancient State. It is a 
programme which thinks, not in tersm of a privileged class, 
but in terms of each individual sbttl; not in terms of 
profit for the few, but in terms of service for all; delibe- 
rately bent on organising the whole of life over a sixth 
of the earth’s surface, so that a twelfth of the world’s popu^- 
lation nlay eventually share, each according to his need. 

The thing is stupendous, and as applied to the concrete 
situation of life wholly new. It had been a matter of 
dreams for idealists, never a basis of government for states- 
men. It constitutes a Magna Charta for the poor, lifting 
an entire people on to a higher plane of life with a higher 
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-standard of living. At best, previously, a ladder had been 
■let dowS by which the favoured few of a ‘lower order'* 
might climb to privileged places amongst the privileged 
.Sasses Never before had the public as a whole been re- 
■Sed on an equal basis. Production of commodities and 
rendering of services had been conducted or permitted, not 
-with a view to the ascertained needs of a whole community, 
but as a means of profit to possessors of land and imple- 
ments; resulting in poverty for some, opulence for others, 
^and' genci'tU. confusibn cind inclTlciGucy 

The Russian programme, on the contrary, embraces 
the community as a whole in one 

•account the requirements, in a union of 170,000,000 souls 
(now, 103,000,000), of each individual, through successive 
stages of life, as infant, as adolescent, as adult; in the sun- 
’ shine of health and strength and in the shadows of sick- 
-ness and old age. The meeds of multitudes of men and 
women of divers nations for profitable woik, alter na ting 
with adequate rest and recreation, provided with suitable 
-working conditions as producers, and satisfaction of re- 
quirements as consumers, are now to be met by a plan 
scientific in formulation and comprehensive in scope. 

Service For All 

The Soviet plan stands in vivid contrast to the Plan- 
less world of capitalism, wbero supply of need is left to 

• ohance where if I possess money I can buy, ii not, i must 
:?onflnue in umUeved want. .A world where private per- 
sons or groups of persons controlling largo capital resouv- 

set men working, a.s they have the power to do at jobs 
wK provtae luxurik tor the few, ■but ronclor thereby more 
scarce and costly the necessities of life foi the many. A 
world where, yet again, if in the resulWng confusion I ain 
left without money and without work, then I and hundreds 
of thousands in similar plight are condemned to starve 
in inactivity, unless saved by an Inadequate and humiliat- 
ing dole. A world finally where even with money, I never 
can be quite sure, in the general planlossncas, tjat I can 
get my real and essential needs supplied, or supplied in the 
most appropriate way. I must just take my chance amongst . 
the millions of unorganised Individuals each spending his 
income In his own casual way. - . . 

Service .for all according to essential need, however, 
demands an elaboration of organisation from which the 
most highly civilised v and industrialised community might 
well shrink. It demands, on the one hand, a sumciency 
•of maternity homes; infant and junior schools and colleges; 
teachei's, professors, Inventors, and research stiidents, with 
scope for the training 'of youth in the arts of produenon 

• and organisation adequate to keep them all at work when, 
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1. * nri Tf" flGn[i3,Tirts on tliG otlisr such &n duboiu** 

loi" Oi proSf^ and distributive organisation as will', 
every Individual a constant flow of goods and sei-- 
embracing tlie whole range of personal needs, from 
housing, food, clothes, and transit, to music, art, literature, 

no less intricate than that was the 
1 from the earlv years of the Revolution Russia’s. 

began’^to the stage for its exe- 

a land where an archaic and feudal system of 
affviculture had only at the eleventh hour permitted indus- 
organisation to take root in certain places and on a 
^ fnfniiv d.is'DX*oT)ortion 9 rtG to ths 0xt6nt of Russian tsr- 
ritore!' in Igrloulture, Industry, and education Russia ling- 
ered at hundred years behind the Western States. 

' 2 TSABIST BACKGROUND ^ 

■KTrt lonH nr> Tiponle and no period could at first sight 

S S'g^ss?- su Vo«» 

°H''^^fn?'iPadeiS or Smunlty. Even in its most elemen- 
mlnds of leaders oi comimiuu.y competent industrial 

afeSe ma«strl““Stput. The Eus- 
iqt?had nefther She oHered,to her new rulers every 

vf H*J h1ndrancR and no encouragement at all; suolpoanty 
kind Of nmaianct aiiu iiu already possessed lying 

industrial organisations a _ ^ never prepared, 

Mfn' §fi%rwarf"had brought alieR armies 
to trample her “ yolfthe*iiew*ruler^^^^^ was 

oveiXlSSgit ag»fl S 

States now ?“ n .o loto werS engag- 

of the entire nrf^he land and were faring ill. 

ed directly or years The soil, par- 

The proportion was Russia, the Cauca- 

ticiilarly in central and , most in Europe, and m 
sus, and Turkestan, was |t,e finest in the world, 
the mack Earth js l^oba^y th^ Russia was 

, but its asrlcultural yield was traglcally^^ and the 

still the land of were* hooked ploughs, 

scythe; half the ploughs . turning the clod. Rus- 

Bcratching the surface mediaeval. Only on the 

Elan methods of cultivation were m estates was there 

lands of the rich Peasants the large 
any vestige of modem machinery. 
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Peasants Exploited 

In the main the imlt of cultivation was, as In China, 
itoo small for economic purposes: 138,000,000 acres out of 
283,000,000 distributed among 16,000,000 peasant households, 
4lving to each an average holding of eight or n no acres, 
isevered as often as not into strips hem and strips there. 
feVin the manorial economy of llftconth-century England. 
Peasant individualism made agricultural mechanisation 

ampossible.^tg of the Tsarist peasant and his village has 
ibeen described by many writers. Hero, for example, are 
[the words of Mr. Maurice I-Iindus, who, on returning from 
{America to the village of his birth, speaks of the village 
jbeauty of his youth, now grown at thirty-flvo years of age 
■into an old woman, seven of her nine children dead and 
=;another sickening: "It could not bo otherwise," he added, 
"fio long as the people lived In ill-smelling, unventilated 
one-room huts, and shared these with their pigs and 
chickens andJcalves. So long, too, as mothers seldom taath- 
ed their babies, and fed them, with unwa.shed lingers or 
through artificial nipples made of dirty linen, their own 
-chewings of black bread and potato or the inevitable 
IJkasha, or gruel." His village, in pre-revolution days, pas- 
: sessed no school-house: few villagers could even sign their 
" mame, ^ . 

Tsarist rulers dreaded the rise of a manufacturing mid- 
dle class. Enterprise was fettered. Though Hussla’s coal 
^deposits were amongst the richest In the world, her output 
of coal in 1913 was one twenty- seventh of that in the tJ.S.A, 
Such industry as existed was entrusted in largo measure 
ito foreigners. Foreign capitalists mined the oros, acquir- 
' Ing as concessions from the Tsarist Govornment tracts of 
^ land rich in minerals. French and Belgian capitalists had 
' control of the Donba.?,. coal and Iron mines; British and 
French of the Baku oil-wells; the control of textile and 
] other mills and factories being shared among French, British 
■ ;and German capitalists alike. 

c The lot of the worker was desperately hard; his hours 
- long and wages low. Extremely low wages cannot mean 
.anything but an extremely low level of life. It Is stated 
r that in 1912 , the average yearly wage for an industrial 
: ’Worker was 256 rubles; for a worker in a sugar reflnory 100. 
; -A ten- to -twelve-hour day was normal. 

Squalid Homes 


Factoiy conditions were disgraceful. Mon and women 
ialike spent the long hours of the working day In buildings 
badly designed, badly lit, badly ventilated, and always over- 
•orowded. Sanitation was almost non-existent. 

Homes were worse than factories. An Investigation hi 
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ExDloitcd 

1898, reported by the Moscow City Council, covering 16,478 
lodgings in Moscow, shows that 17 per cent of the popula- 
tion were living under inhuman conditions; 

“The stairs which, led down to the dens which the 
people Inhabited are covered with all kinds of filth, the 
dens themselves are almost filled with dirty boards, upon 
which there is ectually foul bedding, and in the comers 
there is only dirt. The smell is heavy and close. There Is 
hardly any light, because the dens are half underground 
and little light obtains entrance through the dirty win- 
dows. Beneath the window it is absolutely dark; the walls 
are damp and covered with mould.** 

Only one degree less vile than the cellars were the insani- 
tary wooden shacks on the outskirts of the towns. Such 
■conditions in country and town, coupled with the inade- 
-quacy of the medical service, both in numbers, quality, and 
equipment, amply account for a death rate of 29.4 per 
thousand, mounting in the case of infants to 32.7. 

In such a land, then, and confronted with difficulties 
;jand handicaps so Inconceivably great, a mere handful of 
leaders, with very slight practical experience, began the 
early stages of the world’s greatest experiment, Could 
5the scales have been loaded more heavily against them? 

All This, Anil More 

Apparently they could and were. For added to the 
sheaf of inherited problems and hindrances were two more; 
.the war and the civil war. 

Russia had plunged into a war with Germany on the 
^Ide of the Allies, for which she was equipped neither by 
the state of her a*'vny, despite all the lavish expenditure 
of English and French moneys, nor by the state of her in- 
dustry; and stl]\ less, as it was proved after the event, by 
the temper of her depressed masses. Tsarist folly, how- 
ever, made the gamble and plunged an unprepared people 
Into a life-and-death struggle with the mightiest military 
Power in the world. Russian soldiers never lacked cour- . 
age; all they lacked were rifles, artillery, ammunition, and 
■food. Illrarmed and starving, the troops manned the 
trenches, and after a series of bitter and colossal defeats 
Russia collapsed. Her officials riddled with corruption, 
her land robbed of its ablest workers, her railways con- 
gested and paralysed, her population starving, Russia broke, 
and with the break an old order passed away forever and 
•a new order -took the stage. The army sent to quell the 
riots joined the rioters. Revolution sprang spontaneously 
into life. 

Amid the uncertainties of eight months of vacillation, 
with a Provisional Government struggling vainly to sal- 
vage what it could from the wreckage of the past, one party 
knew its own mind* Though in a minority, it was compact 



It had a programme and 

“Rread Peace and the Land,” Kerensky’s Provisional Gov- 
eramTnt fell iind on Novombor 7, 1017, tho Bol,,hovlks were- 
in nower and Soviet Government began its rule. 

the very first, and quite naturnlly, the Sojet 
claim to power was bitterly contested. Attacked from with~ 
out and ^rom within, a period of four strenuous years of 
warfare lay still before the new \uleis. without a. 

desperate struggle would the capitalist world permit ex- 
periments towards fashioning a new order of society, which, 
if It succeeded, would endanger all they held most dear.. 
Succ6S£ of Cl plEiniiGcl plenty wfls bound to spoil tliG dooni 
of presGnt uiipl&nucd cliuos or future pUinuocl scdrclty* 
Ringed With Enemies 

Little wonder that Russia found herself ringed around 
with enemies, nor that amongst the hittore,st of .these were 
her former allies. In face of a new menace, as the Rus- 
sian revolution appeared to the Western world to be, the 
imperialist Powers which had just emorgod from death- 
grips with one another wore now united in attacking what 
they chose to recognise as a common foe, Russia was in- 
vaded by Germany, England, Prance, U.S.A., Czechoslova- 
kia, Poland and Japan. Forced into battle on every front,, 
north, south, east and west, she emerged nt length victo- 
rious indeed, but exhausted; her land ruined, her economy 
in a state of complete collapse; her fields overrun with sol- 
diers and weeds, her mills and factorie.s Idle for lack of 
fuel and raw materials; her railways jammed with disabl- 
ed locomotives, broken cars, and damaged trucks; her 
bridges blown up and railway tracks decayed. The flow 
of industrial production, alway.s immature, now dwindled 
to a fifth of its pre-war volume. Agricultural production 
dropped to half the level of 1914; fields stood untllled and 
unsown; cattle were removed in one war or exterminated 
in another. The whole land was starving. 

The difficulties which confronted the now rulers of 
Russia in the formulation and execution of their plan have 
been emphasised advisedly. For It Is against this back- 
gi'ound that Russian progress mu.st be measured. The ap- 
palling backwardness of Tsarist Russia must bo understood 
if the Russian achievement is to bo estimated aright and 
allowances made for the jolts alohg tho road to it. It Is 
against the Tsarist background of mediaeval agriculture,, 
immature industry, and general illiteracy that Russians 
growth must rightly be seen. 

3. THE PROGRAMME AND THE PLAN 

In Its broad outlines planned production, which alms, 
at the provision of- consumable commodities, and the caplT* 
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tal machinery which produces them, lor the benefit not 
of the few, but of all, giving to each freedom from exploi- 
tation, equal opportunity for work, leisure, education, and 
security, is capable of simple statement. Its outworking 
is the most complex and Intricate scheme ip the whole 
range of human enterprise. 

The plan arose naturally and inevitably from the re- 
volutionary leaders’ determination to produce a "classless 
State.” The idea of a "classless State” is the acorn from 
which the highly organised planned production of the pre- 
sent regime sprang. On its positive side it postulates a 
State where social needs are provided for all on an equa- 
lltarian basis. This was never intended to mean strict 
equality, save at the end of a very long process. It left 
freedom, for instance, for Inequality of wage. The "class- 
less State” implied a contribution of work from all, toge- 
ther with provision of a share for all in the communal 
production. 

If, however, the needs of all are to be considered it 
follows that production, as well as distribution, must' be 
adjustfici to supply those i^eedSi The regfulation of produc- 
tion must not be left to the whim of individual producers 
nor to groups of producers. That was why the instruments of 
production must be vested in public, not private hands 

In a word, it is not the interest of the producers at all 
which must be considered first and foremost, but the inter- 
est of consumers. The consumers and their need are the 
pivot around which productive Industry should and must 
revolve. Consumers must be consulted, and consumers’ 
needs must be ascertained. In proportion to the relative 
Importance and urgency of those needs, goods must be 
supplied. Data to gauge those needs must be collected and 
then weighed, need against need. 

When it has been determined in which order and to 
, what extent the various needs are to be supplied, then 
orders can be issued to producers specifying what com- 
modities and In what quantities goods shall be produced. 
In that way factory workers and groups of factory workers, 
peasants and groups of peasants, will know what, where, 
and when to produce. There will be no glut, because heed 
has been g'auged; no slump, no boom, no unemployment. 


War On Seven Fronts 

Putting it more precisely and concretely, though not 
\ with scientific exactitude, the method of estimating need 
in the earliest stages of the revolution was somewhat like 
this: Two things stood out as of paramount importance; 
national safety and the power to produce. The nation, we 
must 1‘ecollect, was starting at scratch; industry had 
shrunk to an insignificant trickle, industrial plants were 

4 , 
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, , T «roc.+P The nation was short of a host 
burlr supplies were pre-eminently 

tneeded^^r seven oj' BSaiTtodu energy 

rteelofflt'bf turLa, and tuniecF immecUately. to the 

provision of dosely allied to the first. Soviet 

V The second Ytai eoods The Soviets, that is, must ' 
ERussia must the manufacture of goods: 

vhave the machlneiy essontmi railway stock and 

s^machlnes to iin till now, had been dependent 

^.consumable goods. Russia, up wu essential goods. 

l«,Ti foreign f thl ^nffn, ceased. At any moment it 

eThissupplyliad, in the every nerve to 

might wholly cease. Russm And for pro- 

Make herself ^hdependent oi ^oi g 

vision>of her capital ^ ^ ^ler own 

foreign Ahancial assistance. immediate savings, 

business, as it were, out o hardship. There 

That involved prolong ea w 

•was bound to,,^?v,of^\5pn°Gannot live by capital goods and 
yet, for all that, men canno^ blast-fum- 

armaments alone ^®h carmo^ 

aces, and electric hte^ature, and recreation. All 

housing, clothing, school , nation’s eco- 

the ^^emalning energy ^hd^esou^c pi-ovision of these, 
iromy, then, must be expenae ^ however, ware neces- 

SJlw Wew ot to M 

goods” Spt in short supply. - 
^ Great Human Family. 

such, in broad outline us Wj^as tor- 

mulated at the ShPieme Economic 

nomy. Z mM for carrying out in 

Sin^amlly m lumlly, In oo tar us 

Suhe’^wmir The ^ as buU^ 

tions, as Ml. Ihlce right y p , , recognise that society 
.always demanded ; fomidal ons wwon Ills birth 

Is a family ; has a olalin nP° . ..oononse each memboi 

and youth upw"’^® and Xn lio or she comes 

has a duty as well us a pilvllege, una,wnon 

must work, All must receive the fruits of work. 
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This vast family economy needs careful planning and 
faithful execution, as does every lesser family economy. 
Planning for family use lies at the root of both, and it 
would be hard indeed to Imagine, or frame in simpler 
language, a scheme which better meets alike the demands 
of the Christian conscience and the dictates of a rational 
scientific order. 

As such, the programme at least claimed a warm wel- 
come at the hands of Christians and scientists. Criticism 
as to the methods employed— the rough trampling on human 
lives, the disregard of venerable and valuable traditions, 
and the intolerance of religious beliefs — ^was valid and right, 
but the attempt itself demanded a welcome from those 
who had, for centuries, preached about and prayed for 
just such an order based on just such principles. Pad a 
welcome been given to the principles, then the criticisms 
would have carried greater weight, and many of the things 
criticised would certainly never have occurred. Vastly dif- 
ferent might the course of the Revolution have been if 
.sympathy and understanding had taken the place of hos- 
tility and armed Intervention. Nothing is better calculated 
to drive men to desperation than when, in attempting to 
-carry out beneficial reform, they find the whole world 
.aligned against them. The more especially so if, amongst 
those so aligned, they discover men who had preached the 
same ideal, but now dreaded its concrete realisation. 

Vested Interests, 

Vested Interest strengthened the hands of the oppo- 
nents of the plan in Russia ; and vested interests here afid 
in other lands enabled men to blind the Church to what 
was taking place under their very eyes, forcing Churchmen 
to concentrate upon the elements which, though in their 
setting perhaps understandable, were the least creditable. 

There is, of course, from one point of view much to 
be said for the fears felt by the vested interests and for 
the dread of the possessing classes. The Immediate cost, 
;lf they look only on things and not primarily on persons, 
may be great. Only those, perhaps, whose scientific and 
humanistic vision is great enough to see the measure of 
the new amenities which will be available for all in an 
ultimately and indefinitely enriched community, could be 
expected to look favorably on the new experiment. And 
•only those whose love for mankind was great enough to 
endUre the risk of present hardship, in order to enable 
.struggling humanity to rise to its feet, could be expected 
to welcome eagerly so revolutionary a plan as that which 
regarded society as a family in this extremely realistic and 
practical way. 

But Christians were exactly those who should have 



. ^ vuplrome. The failure to do ' 

had the vision ^Serv^ice to religion in general and 
cn has l3een a grave dlssexvic ^ Christians have 

to the Christian p\iSded hy the hostile pi;opaganda 
syered themselves to They have been glad 

of Se threatened as Uiey have the worst of 

to believe the worst ^ god and actively aided 

Spain, and faf^inSaHncl armament capitalism which 
those forms of and rend them, and do so on 

MW, as in &oh Itsoll la rosponalblo lot 

tne SST cfooWnoB‘'ol too value ol porsonaUty and. 

So Central for ^a 'fm-thS 

Stind Wk anf sao ‘ho thlng^aa^^a^w j applloatloii In 
trate an Wemishes, oi on p(,,„ts, ito 

the tumult faxilt^ h*^ ei'^at mosaics, 

men ^^.ffjycmlo of the classless Roclety existed 

To Lenin the prmcrnie u production for 

in clean-cut Smich was to give It concrete form, 

community consumption ^Wjh fully evolved, he- 

The clear-cut socialist exporimonts in ‘ workers 

ginning when the ^illex fail they must, seeing 

control” of m’oductlon loft unsolved the prior 

that^workt “hr^auitFon "°d tho community iioed, and 

01 the n— 

the activities 9‘ ,‘p’f„?wffiBMtys lutllc to dlvoi't Pi'oauo- 

demands an 'voico directly, as 

try itself ; an of tho whole community, 

rat«t“c°cUSt^^ A-' «’at involved 

^ "'gSnse— on D^cmha^ d 1017 a koc^.^o" 

fx»y“ wide twS%o JcA ^soiwal Plans » 

estimates which ^1'!'’'^/®® w IK eve iJom to™ last 

Sod p"&ths a’S^l.actcis, 
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ttfir ihe commoi^ man, who needed bread, boots and books, 
c The Plan (iemanded that every individual enterprise 
Should pass under public control; that every source of raw 
Imateriah with every acre of land, should pass into public 

(.ownership, . ^ . 

Public Ownership 

I What might have been done by purchase, or by a sys- 
tem of extended compensation, was done by forcible seizure 
in Russia But it was done. And foremost in the doing, 
-ii far as the land was concerned, were the richer peasants 
•who were themselves to suffer severely when, at a later 
date, they forcibly resisted collectivisation. 

We may perhaps notice in passing that should the 
socialist experiment otherwise approve itself, say in Eng- 
land or America, it by no means follows that the method 
.of expropriation pursued by the Soviets need be followed 
here. ^ Not that expropriation, if made in the ii^erests of 
the community as a whole,, need be immoral. Tithe was 
recently expropriated from the clergy of the Church of 
England, and Canterbury suffered heavily. Yet Canto- 
bury welcomed that expropriation as in the larger public 

mtemsts.^ return. The Plan demanded, not only the o^er- 
.shlp and control of all the resources of production, but mso 
that tho pace of producUon should be spewed up, in order 
that commodities of every kind might be available for 

.distribution workers needed the stimulus of a great 

vision and a great programme, and the genius of Lemn, 
ueSving this, provided the suggestion which developed 
at length into the Five-Year Plans. 

Lenin’s suggestion is contained in an interesting letter 

written to Krzhizhanovsky in 1920; i. „ 

“Couldn’t you (he wrote) produce a plan (not a techih- 
cal but a political scheme) which would be understood by 
the proletariat ? For instance, in 10 years (or 5 we shah 

Kh Jt 

St™ ““ wf nted‘“suohl Pla™ aftnte'' to give 

the' masses a shining 

, and in 10 (or 20 ?) years we shall electrify Russia, tne wnoie 
■of It, both Industrial and agricultural. 

Elcctriflcation Scheme, i 

Tp.n^M knew the long and pinching years which lay 

ittae to\ue thf sto 'of the” pmsent 

nMr 
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vPflvq Russia endured because she lived in the future. Tha 
SoSfe-to-be would compensate her for the drab life- 
fchat-was A new political system, a new freedom a new 
emanStion for the individual, a now and speecled Indus- 
tSsm and a new distribution of the products of industry 
on a iS)'re equitable basis-all these wore fruits to be reaped 
mp future ’ and to accomplish these ends, and to over- 
come imteracy and industrial inemdency and the terrible 
ecS^fomic S to which they daily lead, the assets were : 
the zSl of the leaders, the stolid pat enco of the people, 
and the stimulus of this magniflcent plan. 

It was for that purpose that pnln had seized upon 
hiq Sanffose scheme of electrification. His judEinent was 
tight A ComSlon was appolntod in 1021 to wotlt out 
a Dian for the electriflcatlon of the whole country— Goelro, 
it was called— and the State Planning Commission, com- 
monly called Gosplan, was charged by decrees In 1921, 1922: 
nTirt 1923 with working out the General Plan for all econo- 
•elltShlps, OonoonteatinB on the objeotlves luid 
down by these plans, the people have s eaclily overcome the 
Lrdshlps of the earlier days and built up a magnificent 

^’^‘^Swlv the plan was formulated and fought Its way 
through difficulties without and within. No external nation 
offered help. No external credits wei'O available. Trotsky, 
with his followers, obstructed the scheme tooth and nail 
on the plea that socialism could never be erected In one 
country alone, nor could the U.S.S.R. rebuild its national 
economy unaided from without. ^ 

The Initiation of the Plan, its adoption in 1928, and its 
subsequent establishment, involved a light from the first,, 
and all along the line, 

XTAHiiri^- rimif 


There Is centred In a series of buildings In Moscow an 
organisation unsurpassed in the world for the extent and 
importance of its operations. Its ramlficatloiis stretch on 
and on until they penetrate every corner of a sixth of the 
world’s surface. No factory, no farm, no school, no theatre,, 
no court of law, no hospital, no reglmont escapes its scru- 
tiny By statutory law every public institution In every 
branch of activity throughout a union which embrac^ a 
twelfth of the human race must supply to that contra! omce 
in Moscow complete data of their present and prospective 
needs and operations. , 

The mass of Information that pours dally and hourly 
Into those central offices Is seized upon, sifted, sorted, and 
utilised by what is undoubtedly the largest staff of trained 
statisticians and technical experts in the world, served by 
thousands of clerks and assistants, 
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officialdom ; it is primarily concerned 
women, boys and girls Everv 
individual throughout the whole Soviet Union has' his or 
her place among the figures that enter those doors If 
he is able-bodied his name enters one series of figurL if 
sick or too old or too young to work, or if working in the 
house at home, or engaged in study, or employed with the 
fighting forces, his name or hers enters other^ ap^oprlate 
series. In this way the experts learn the total number 
of active workers upon whom the country can depend for 
making things and rendering services. ^ 

Another set of essential data is the estimation of. the 
needs of all those same multitudes for food, clothing hous- 
ing, education, health, or leisure, and of the people as a 
whole for defence and for capital production in the form 
of mines, railways, or machines. 

These fleures and others continually pour in. Every 
enterprise m the land, large or small, central or local, 
educational, cultural, or industrial, must make a return 
not only of what it has produced during the past year, or 
what it expects to produce during, the ensuing year, but 
also what have been and are its requirements, first in men 
and women operators and then in raw materials, in trans- 
port, or in credit facilities. Estimates accumulate as toi 
what is being supplied or what is capable of being supplied 
for people to eat or wear or use. 


Plan For Next Year 

All the transport, medical, and educational services 
and other branches of activity, supply their figures, and 
after the whole have been digested, a bird’s-eye view is 
taken, as it were, of what next year’s output would be if every 
factory and farm were free and enabled to do exactly 
what each severally had estimated as possible. 

That bird’s-eye view gives the estimate of what could 
be done. Bnt perhaps what could be done on the lines of 
this year might be inadvisable in view of altered national 
or social circumstances, A war might threaten. It might 
be necessary to divert more of the national energy into 
armaments. Expansion In a warlike direction might be 
possible without interfering with other output. The na- 
tural annual expansion which now takes place might permit 
more armaments without the production of less butter. On 
the other liand, it might not be possible. Or, yet again. 
It might be found safe now to let expansion in consumable 
commodities take place and provide a large number of 
boots or gramophones, or build more maternity homes or 
holiday camps. That is a matter of high policy. Some- 
one must decide. 
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Decisions arrived afc in this way are naturally based 
upon extremely complicated data and very varying con- 
siderations. It Is no light thing to decide what, amount 
of labour is available, the more so especially as the popu- 
lation grows with such rapidity, having increased during 
the past eighteen years by 35,910,000, a figure which ex- 
ceeds the entire population of Poland. The _ Increase in 
population from December 17, 1926, to January' 17, 1939, 
rose from 147,000,000 to 170,126,000. The number of children 
bom during the Five-Year Plan was 20 per cent, more than 
the total population of Rumania. And, while the birth 
rate rises at an unprecedented rate, mortality has declined 
40 pjsr cent, as compared with 1913. It is dlillcult to know 
in what state of technical efiiciency the population of 
next year will be as compared with that of last year. The 
ultimate proposals Will be the result of a highly complicated 
balance of forces. And the decisions will take the form 
of deciding how best the labor force can be allocated to 
this task or that to meet the estimated needs. In Russia 
the problem is less that of finding work than of finding 
labor. 

Need For Great Caro 

The complications in such a system aro obvious, the 
difficulty of arriving at a balance of requirements and 
supplies enormous. A thousand requirements demand cor- 
rect estimation. What are the needs of the aggregate of 
factories for fuel and power ? What change in those needs 
will be caused by fresh provision of electric power, or by 
higher efficiency of power units ? What are the transit 
requirements, and to what extent will these be modified, 
or may be modified, by the' home production in any one 
locality, or several localities, of that which formerly came 
from abroad, or was produced In a single defined centre ? 
In view of such problems as these, was it desirable that 
there should be a change in the local distribution of indus- 
try ? Further, what labor will be displaced from country 
districts by the mechanisation of agriculture, and how can 
that displaced labor be employed In the further develop- 
ment of this service or the production of that commodity ? 

It will be seen at a glance with what meticulous care 
the estimates and forecasts must be made and how disas- 
trous mistakes oi; wrong estimates must prove to be. 

Gosplan at length submits the provisional plan, by 
various official channels, to all the enterprises and organisa- 
tions concerned, and from wdiich particulars had been 
collected. ’ 

’ The wheels are now reversed. Yesterday information 
came pulsing Into the centre from every corner of the 
Union and from every factory and farm and school. Now 

GO 
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’the Plan, based, on all that collected, assorted, and digested 
information, with the corrections due to considered needs 
of the national economy, goes pulsing back again, the 
reguisition from every factory carefully set out, and set 
out in relation to the whole. The factory, the farm, the 
educatioiral establishment is asked for its observations. 

Five-Year Plans. 

This consultation is part of the determined policy of 
the Soviet Union, Each centre of activity, however small 
it may be, is caused to feel a full measure of personal res- 
ponsibility. Perhaps the thing demanded is, in the judg- 
ment of the factory, too great, or too great unless the pro- 
vision of raw material or essential parts is expedited. Or 
perhaps, and as often as not this happens, the estimate is 
too low. The factory may have developed some new and 
speedier process which promises an Increase of output with- 
out an increase of labor, or by the elimination of that 
which is unessential, needs a lesser quantity of raw material. 

These things are recorded and noted, and every sug- 
gestion is carefully weighed. So back again on its third 
Tourney goes the communication between centre and cir- 
ciimference< These local counter-plans are all collected 
once more in the central ofiflices and lead at length to the 
readjustment of the provisional Plan as a whole. A new 

Tliat balance constitutes the final Plan, which be- 
comes authoritative for the next Five Years. . 

The successive Pive-Year Plans are awaited with an 
eagerness unbelievable here. No financier ever hung on 
thl declaration of the budget with half the zest, of that 
with which the common man in the Soviet Union awaits 
iSlcation of the Five-Year Plan. It constitutes the 
standard the Boal, the character, the incentive, and the 
ftfmufis lor millions of Soviet citizens. The Plan is work- 
Ine and advances. That is the primary fact. 

^ While in the rest of the world production has hardly 
^ incrfa^ at all siicri929. Soviet Production has mcreased 

slump) it was 11 P®]: ° advance to be even faster 

Sn?— f.TfSriraSrol‘the total capitai- 
ist world’s output. View 

”The rate «£ nd itf loTtIrm'pl ans 

labor efficiency in the U.S.S.R., ana ibs b 



loreiproftmi ® 

make it an uni ease ^ l^e as powerful, in- 

next generation the soviet together. Th’is is 

dustrially, future capitalist production peaks 

on the assumption ^ the W one, which 

ltee!r&“®oeedecl the previous (1929) peak, despite 

rearmamen . Miller, who was in 

These 5fl3Q to° October, 1937, on a European 

teSng sSio&ip from Shoffleld University, studying, 

median wo?ked“‘SspSe the overwhelming Intricacy 

'''“^hlnrSd^ppi'Mchi^ the scale of that Plan had 
Nothing, maeo.u, America, it is true, possessed 

ever ^and it took the highest flights 

immense industr^^ to conceive and operate 

AmericirgS units were child's play in 
them. But Ameiica s giLa ^eiuptcd In Russia ; the 

‘?^othma so foolish as the new Plan was ever conceived 
Nothing so luouM dream of an idealist is a fatal 

base°fo? rpiactical modeHif life in industry, or agriculture. 

“ ®How°otten1i“' we tha same thing boloro I When 

Christian idealists had asked that Indusp'y should be ba^d, 
S-THne Jnfnroflt their plea was dismissed as an im- 
S?nSVflble di'Lm When, in the interests of human life,, 
?t wt demanded that Indh^^y should bo plan^^^^ to meet, 

SSaf gafn°'orST& 'J°own tto mac4es 

S the land, we were warned In scandalised tones that 
aSv attempt at such a change would wreck the delicate 
nreanism of Industry and finance. And when science,, 
angered at frustration, and sick of unemployment,, 

bSom ^d slump, begged for a tmly .sclenilflc plam^^ 
the plant its labors had created, It was told from tne 
sunerlor height of the City of London that the wing of 
the market provided the appropriate regulation, and was 
cafcuTated nS'f^^ h? the widest and freest manner 

cSvable?thK^ individual needs o consumem 

To tamper with this delicate machine, which no one quite 
understood, was the act of fools or ci’imlnals, and the whole 
power of the civilised world should combine to binder them. 

Anyway, we were now confidently assured by th® capi- 
talist hierarchy that the Plan fashioned by the dootrliiahe 
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nnHHr>ians and dreamy or violent revolutionaries would 
Sickly prove the folly of the experiment. . 

finmp of US were Incredulous and waited on in confi- 
riPYiPP believing alike that the scientific nature of the Plan 
fl^T^the moral na.ture of its inspiration would caiTy it 
through to successful completion ; thankful that at last 
science and morality should be given a ch^ce 
^ ^he threatened collapse never came.._ The Plan sue- 
ppprfM The vast organisation centred in Moscow, with 

Hfial wave of information and consultation flowing to 
and fro across a continent, setting the milhons working 
SdSi a will and in mighty unison, is proof of the success. 

T PT?!n^ and his disciple, Stalin— had been willing to assay 
nlwVetSods and make new experiments and the Russian 
neoDle with many stumbles and repeated hesitations, have 
persistently followed him, and now at length, prove his 

apt pupils. 

6, THE SUMMONS TO SCIENCE 

The Soviet Union sought and seeks_the aid of science 
in every branch of human activity. No country the 
world holds science in higher esteem or provides its scient- 
better and more ample equipment. 

K is Suml and Inevitable in a land where the 
of the role of science in the organisation of 
u\ipw and different. In Western countries science 
a necessary part of social organisation, 
soldiers lawyers, landed proprietors, or clergy 

at iMst regard science hf T saUsta?tey 

Of social oi’ganisatlon. Th^ can inevitable and 

?mreli6V6d SudW fnvoived in such civilisation does not 

'^™'ln ^’actioe, ® rtmeS?for™iS^^ research. 

Science has“n?ered^nto contmporary 

, heart. wfnwn Viphind even the 'Western 

Tsarist'Russia was many steps^^^^^ indeed, its 

countries In Its a*®“'^®‘°rSMes, founded by Peter 

Careat mvffiould^oast many famous names. 



—Mendeleev, Pavlov, Lomonosov, Ktu’pinsky, and the like. 

TsSt science, however, lacked llnAncial support and 
evS no popular enthusiasm. It was an elegant orna- 
ment and a private enthusiasm. Scientists worked on, 
?tachea by the State and unheeded by the masses. Science 
nnt fundamental in the Tsarist State. 

Soviet social philosophy, on the other hand, finds its 
veiT roots in modern physical and biological investigation. 
A scientific mode of thought permeates the innermost con- 
sciousness of its rulers and percolates among the masses, 
Soviet Science Goes Ahead 

This different fundamental altitude to scieiice naturally 
reveals itself in Government policy and practice. Indus- 
trial and agricultural problems are carefully considered in 
their relation to scientific possibilities and needs, and the 
appropriate research is concentrated on their solution. 
Hence the multitude of research stations which spring up 
side . by side with industry and agriculture in industrial 

and agricultural centres. , , ^ 

There were 2,292 of these research Institutes In the 
USSR in 1938, as compared with 211 in 1918, and there 
are’ 41 000 research workers in Institutes, schools, and col- 
leges. of whom 4,000 operate in the Acad ciny of Sciehce 
alone. These numbers grow incessantly, together with the 
■general growth in the leVel of the intclligent.sia, which now 
Imounts to 9,600,000 in a population of some 170,000,000. 

In the Soviet Union, again, science brings tangible 
benefit to all workers and disasters to none. Oonsequently, 
the people are at one with the administrators in the new 
enthusiasm. The whale community Is eager for new know- 
ledge and desires to keep in touch with its leading scientists. 
Scientific conferences, or the election of Academicians, vie 
with sport as front-page news, and speakers on science 
require the largest auditoriums when they address the 
public. Academician Keller says that 20,000 young collec- 
tive farmers used his “ Plant Life ” and his " What is 
'Chemistry V' 

At a recent competition^ launched under the joint 
auspices of the Central Committee of the Young Commun- 
ist League and the Academy of Science.s, more than 8 000 
young workers in geology, chemistry, medicine, biology, and 
other sciences competed. Six hundred and fifteen papers 
were selected for honourable mention, tho highest award 
going to a twenty-nine -year- old Professor of Mathematics 
for an original and valuable piece of work. One man of 
thirty-four became Doctor of Geological Science and had 
105 .scientific papers to his credit. 

This popular enthusiasm for science is fostered at the 
wery point— the village and peasant community— where it 
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has ever been most weak. The cottage laboratory move- 
ment spreads like a prairie fire. It is now common to find, 
as the normal equipment of a village community, a labora- 
tory where experiments in the vernalisation of seed—that 
is the stimulation of development before planting— and 
such-like work proceeds by specially trained members of 
the village community. 

Plan Must Help People. 

The intimate connection of science with Soviet State 
■olanning can be seen at a glance. The Plan knows that 
it has to feed, clothe, and house 170,000,000 of people at 
the present moment, and probably 300,000,000 in forty 
years' time. The need for bread, meat, fats, suits, boots, 
baths aramophones, or motor cars will be enormous, and 
the Plan must provide for it. 

The size of industry, agriculture, and machinery is cal- 
culated on the estimate of need. Machines require metals, 
railways, and motive power. Material resources will be in 
constant demand. Human resources, too. Hence the many 
research institutes directed by exceptional men within the 
structure of a planned research system and the deliberate 
quest for a development of the particular abilities of indi- 
vidual scientists. 

Many illustrations may be gleaned in the later pages 
of this book of encouragement given to, and assistance re- 
ceived from, Soviet scientists, but as immediate illustration 
of these facts let me describe three interesting and out- 
standing instances, one in the industrial, another in the 
agricultural and horticultural spheres and a third in applied 

Professor Ramsay suggested a means by which, 
with immense economies and social benefits, coal coiild 
be turned into gas as it lay unhewn in the seams of the 
earth But Ramsay was a lone scientist. The coal seams 
wre in private ownership. Practical tests needed large 
expenditure. Success was uncertain. The owners would 
not take the risk. The Government was apathetic. Noth- 

Ramsay’s ideas received on Soviet soil a welcome denied 
to them In tlirianti ol his birth. Lenin, "the dreamer," 

^^^^"^Under socialism the application oi Rainsay’s method, 
fv.vnno'b ‘ Hhpi*atins * the labor of millions of miners, and 
S orwill permit to ol working hours tor every- 

nnp fr^ eight hours to say seven or even less than that 
. . . will ^render conditions of work more 
roUpvp Tnlllions of workers of smoke, dust and dirt, wll 
Sd u?the"onveMlon of filthy abhorrent workshops Into 
clean light laboratories worthy of man. 





Care For Workers 

•r 1.1 1 i.Qorxonf O'? in SO inaviy otlierSf notliins connected. 

In w th well-being and com- 

with acW life was unimportant to the Soviet Union, 

fort of the worl^rs w {^ge of the Communist Party 

f?Sm undLground gasiflcntlon had been 
i’ i®??’ fhn fnmaces of a chemical coking plant and 
supplied to fjjy ^ts boilers. The Gorlovka station in 
had begun to “°onlylng 15,000 cubic meters of 

the Donbas, ^,g this^output. A much larger plant 

gas an Yc^nSned to supp& 100,000 cubic meters per 
htuv rntogroSni gaslfte oI coal Ims boooma a prao- 

tlcal reality. 4 .,.r,vi«nnvt of coal are eliminated. Vast 
Mining aM^J^'^Saced by simpl^^^ and cheaper in- 
haulage plants aieieplaced^oy^^snu^^^ 

stallatlon, is the^effect on the lives of workers, 

More important stm^^ work in the depths of 
Ipeing them fiom haid da^^^ branches of indus- 

the earth, and pioviding^ouiei workers. For no 

in The Sovfet is cast on the unemployed scrap- 

heap by l^^°r®!;\^ftance°of the enthusiastic use of science 
Take next an instance oi nit 

mS^etermlnatloS to Inoi-esiso and add to the richness 
,of its vears of Soviet rule, Soviet expeditions 

President of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural 
Onipnpp PmSsor N. 1. Vavilov, has been largely In charge 
S.nfnSi Vavilov’s direction the 

of this ^otanka . J^ppl.oached for the hrst time 

y cSe^TenslIe and the Soviet Union 

iJnw inSessenSe world’s richest collection of different 
Slants hi number, variety, and exhaustive completeness 
S It! ii'ntiui'oassed The sixty expeditions ■which have been 
dpsnaSThave returLd with 300,000 specimens of plants, 
despatcheanajy^e^uii^ an old palace In Leningrad, cal ed 

“ The World’s Wheat- safe,” the Soviet Union has collected 
30,000 varieties of wheat. 

Riches For All 

Immense attention Is paid to wheat ; for wheat is a 
stanle food. To extend the areas of wheat cultivation 
Srther north, or Into regions ravaged by wheat disease, 
is to increase the food supply. For there is no huining 
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)f wheat in the Soviet Union. Increased production means 

incr^sed riches agronomists, as the scientific in- 

mi N V Tsitsin. set himself the task 

VfSsmg wheafw^h a hardy wild plant the '^fat 
order to procure a new variety capable of with- 
Juno^pold and drought, Stalin gave him practical per- 
pnpourag^ment with the words : “ Go on with your 
liSs boWly ; we shall give you every support.; 
at length produced a hardy annual wheat, not 
excelS^^^ and capable of withstpd- 

aSi SXbut at the same time Immune from 

devastating ™Si^Sta!'now President of the Academy 
. qilencrp^^^ something more startling 

‘’Jn^®e°hard? peSal Xat, a wheat which needs no 
nut Mmes up from tlie same root, year by year 
sowing, out comeb up exaggerate the importance of 

inch a'Siseovery tS it mfy tfke time to reap the fruits 

of it* Tn«/itrv,irnvUph Michuiin, the Union’s greatest 
S Se mSan ^ could produce, it is 
liortlcultuiist, was t e . long, currants as large 

said, raspberries ovei two barberries, 

as ilnl f.ost, and peaches 

tangarines that on^,.ni conditions in regions where 

that will o ^jii foil 4 Q degrees below zero. In the 

the thermometer will fall 40 aegiee^^ 

fou'maySSiin a"fl“e?e%he ripe grain touches your 

^“'‘irurther instances come Ii'^-th? realm of^medW^^^^ 
In 182 SMOSMW organised a ‘simlFar Institutes 

fusion, the first of its k nd in tne g ^ Odessa, Minsk, 
fasSt®3ere are now 830 district 

fusion. It was use Before that discovery blood 

to keep blood for S direct contact of giver 

transfusion was only pi actised^^^ knowledge of theii 

SM^help Th"e%pSl H"p‘uhlicans hr their struggle 
aeainst aggression. 



eoOK THREE 

The Socialist Sixth of the World 

1. industrial revolution 

nppcls confronted the Soviet Union in 

Two pai amount neecs co^^^^^^^^^ 

he earliest the need for fuel, metal, chemicals 

var mater^lal. latter things we call capital goods 

ind machinery. we are to pro- 

_the uaaterials and machmes ^^^terials, for instance, de- 

ince consumable goods, w a ^^1 goods ; guns cannot 
pend on the prior existence oi machines, 

tie made wjtj^out fuel, iieed of the moment 

Thus, must be produced at whatever 

was for capital foods-,, a 

St at times nearing the 

breaking pojut. building up indu.stry was of 

The C?1mnm°Ee that it overshado^^ every other 
such supieme nnpmtance uiaL shoulders of 

consideration. The buiaen w u . ..jg 

the people was stupendous^ „ 

it not too sreat to be boine ^ modified form of capital- 
and urged ^0^° ^ thinking otherwise, faced the 
ism. The soviet uovt Q^giy, soviet Russia must 

mSs, and its own engineer- 
produce its SJ ^ 'ggla musU Its own heavy industry, 
mg plant. Soviet the Government set 

^ ThTSlo^ of to-dayT th^plromiSr to 

r£« Mw ThSf 

knew, in additlon-and it was knpwlcdgo of Im- 
mpnTp imnortanc^tlrnt without the resolute refash oning 
S Us® own® iSstry; and without the tremendous tempo 
with which it had started, and which has been uaaln^ined 
X-nm Hie earllesTday^ up to the present time, the Soviet 
Union would never be in possession of the immense powei 

^^^Vappily^ however, the Soviet Union knew what sacri- 
flces^KeSle could endure. It kiiew what tviumph.s awaited 
• socialism and what would be the measure of capitalist 



liostility when confronted with successful socialist achlevp- 
ment. , 

face of repeated failures and inevitable blunders 
it began to build up an industrial machine second to none 
in the world. All this precipitate haste has been vindicated 
by events. Russia is now in sight of industrial parity with 
the foremost capitalist states of the world. Possessing its 
own heavy industry, its own armament, and its own rislns 
standard of life, It at last stands secure in a world of stre;;q 
and storm. 


2. BURNING OP THE PAST 


The Soviet Union is extraordinarily rich in natural 
resources. No country in the world possesses more amnie 
reserves of raw materials. The land of Tsars, rich in re- 
sources, was poor in knowledge of its wealth, it was left 
for Soviet geologists to discover the hidden riches, not only 
in the lands still unexplored, but even in centres of popu- 
lation long since examined. Tsarist industry ignored what 
lay beneath its very feet. The geological map needed a 
total reconstruction. 

And now, the reconstruction takes place, with a rapidity 
unknown elsewhere. The U.S.S.R. is developing all its re- 
sources to the uttermost, and primarily its power resources 
of coal, oil, and water power.. 


• Tsarist Russia had coal. More coal than England 
More coal than all the rest of Europe put together. Tsarist 
Russia never dreamt of the wealth of her supplies. Only 
with the advent of the Soviet Government was the magni- 
tude of Russia's coal reserves discovered and applied to 
Russia’s needs. 

Tsarist Russia as a whole produced 29.1 million tons 
of coal annually. The Soviet Union had increased this, in 
1938, to 137 million tons. 

Now, winding-heads arise In unheard-of places. The 
geologist went first ; mapped the strata, drove the stakes, 
and said, “ Dig here.” Railroads appeared, shafts were 
sunk, winding-heads erected, cottages built, families reared. 
Farms expanded to supply butter, eggs, meat, and fruit. 
The miller came. The banker came. The carpenter came, 
the tailor, the shoemaker, the school, the printing-press, 
the cinema. 

Science has done many things for coal. Geological 
science discovers coal. Engineering science excavates coal, 
drills it, saws it, lifts it on to travelling-belts and transports 
it. Chemical science takes coal and distils tars, scents, 
colors, foodstuffs, and drugs from it. Science reduces 
working hours at the coal-face. Science frees men from 
peculiarly perilous jobs which thrust them into the bowels 
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of the eai'th, cramp them, double them up and remove 
them from the light of day. 

And when science, In the Soviet Union, sets men free 
from one job, it provides them with other work rifc does 
not, as we have seen, throw them on the scrapheap. 

Science is never sUU. It moves to fresh achievement. 
Science, in the Soviet Union has an eye to health and beauty 
as well as material production. It aids the artist and the 
doctor. Science, as we have seen, gasiiies coal in the seam 
and, with a minimum pf human aid, delivers light, heat 
and power direct to the users, preventing the consumption 
of raw coal in open fires, with fouling of air, rotting of 
buildings, and interception of ultra-violet rays. Eaw coal- 
fires are responsible for rickets and consumption and many 
other diseases. They draw a trail of ugliness across in- 
dustrial areas. Lenin had perceived this and fought for 
the removal of industrial ugliness when he advocated the 
gasification rather than the haulage of coal. Clean skies 
and homes lie ahead for Soviet workers. 

3. BLACK GOLD 

Fuel oil is as essential to the modobn State as fuel coal. 
Oil is to the twentieth century what coal wa.s to the nine- 
teenth. Coal reigns on, and with extended uses; but oil 
reigns beside It, and oil, the Black Gold of Russia, threatens 
to become the senior partner. Oil drives motor-cars, air- 
planes, and ocean liners. 

'Above all, the national defence forces need oil, A 
mechanised army is helpless apart from oil. Little wonder 
that oil attracts covetous eyes. The political world man- 
oeuvres to gain control of oil-bearing regions. Oil is crucial 
in the Palestinian question. We hoar much about the 
Arabs and Jews, and little about oil. But it Is oil that 
keeps us in Palestine. The oil lino from Iraq is the k 9 y 
to the problem of Palestlnp, 

Oil drives Germany towards Rumania as surely as oil 
keeps tis in Palestine, and wo all got stirred about the oil 
of Mexico. It Is Impossible to follow with appropriate in- 
telligence the play and by- play of modern national move- 
ments apart from the study of oil and oil supply. 

The Soviet Union needs oU no less than other lands. 
More so indeed, for its mechanised forces aro the vastest 
in the world, and Its chance, in case of war, of getting oil 
from any capitalist country is infinitesimal. Lack of oil 
might prove fatal. But there Is no lack of oil. The U.S.S.R. 
possesses oil reserves unsurpassed by any country In the 
world. It occupies second place in actual world output, 
and leads in the matter of electrification of oil-producing 
plant, / 
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t Soviet geologists have now discovered almost limitless 
h-eserves of oil, and more crucial still is the discoverv S 
its wide extension A belt of oil-bearing strata rims north 
fiom B^u, follow^g loughly the track of the Ural Moun- 
')tains, which cut the continent m two from north to south. 
( 4, HARNESSING THE RIVERS 

, Electricity is the handmaid of the home It lifts thP 
^housewife’s burden. It simplifies domestic life. We switch 
.on the light. Candles, matches, and lamps disappear! 
(We switch on the heat. Coal and chins and diiif 
disappear. We switch on the kettle, the oven, the griller 
5 'nie soot^ flue disappears. Electric irons smooth our 
(Clothes. Electric sweepers save the housemaid’s knees and 
jthe clouds of dust. Electric clocks need no winding and 
jCause us to miss no trains. & « 

, Electricity is the handmaid of industry. The modern 
j is-ctory sogs WB.iid.Gring from crowdGd centres into 

(. rural areas. Factories leave pithead and railhead. Trunk 
roads and motor-lorries solve transit problems The pylon 
solves the light, heat, and power problems. And if we will 
have it so, an industrial colony may be as comely as an 
) Oxford college. 

( Electricity places wholly new powers in the hands of 
.( man. 

Far back in the last centuiy. Karl Marx and Engels 
3 grasped, with prophetic vision, the significance for a social- 
ist regime of the new discoveries of electricity, then in its 
infancy. They perceived, almost before the scientists them- 
J selves perceived it, that power as well as light would, in 
J time, travel along slender cables to revolutionise our 
Industry. 

The founders of scientific socialism not only recognised 
j a wonderful scientific discovery, but foretold the economic 
and political consequences which were bound to result from 
it. At its very dawn Marx laid claim to electricity as 
the basis of socialist teclmique. 

Lenin followed Marx’s example in his enthusiasm for 
electricity and in his recognition of its supreme importance 
in socialised industry. In the early and perilous days of 


the Revolution he formulated his views with singular pre- 
cision. One of the most Important tasks facing the national 
economy, he declared, was "to devote special attention to 
the electrification of industry and transport and to the 
application of electricity in agriculture.” 

Lenin formulated a plan for electrification which was 
designed to cover the whole country with a network of dis- 
trict power-stations and transmission lines. The plan was 
adopted in 1920, and ten to fifteen years were allotted for 
its fulfilment. 
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oP Pi petrification we cannot tackle 
'• Without a °/,.,,cWon. Wo need thia programme 
the work of to bo placed before tho whole of 

as the first ’oiilouliitocl uUonfl tor at least 

BhBsla, ol an ” ii?e wnv now to kWo KubsUi In actual 

ten years and showing the way n Communism 

fact the economic basis t t ” ppif, tho electrl- 

St « 

toTsto^oallso fhb Quito 

iSS 

S?ft^mraSa^riwofooc«l,a 

^'®\t this veg- moment, and ns h^lioed^^^ 

Thoatie“scSw and announced tho moot lantas- 

tic plans. . worked by steam with a capa- 

Twenty elecU c stations,, 

city of 

with a G^ven oil-Ughting was still a rarity, 

in a country whoic n plan lor covoring 

This Pablos a primitive land in tho early child- 

with a netwoik of cab^ material rosources, and 

fn the ffilnes ofclvl^ar,' Ironic lorolgn JournaUBts dubbocl 

Sn! in Maff'ffi. wito to Lonln ao follows eon- 
ceming the electricity plan. • 

" 1 , ™Tlmt not a single minute more bo wasted on talk- 

?1£S““4-®£ 

“■n%l‘Vas™adr» 

replaced German Buns. horao-powor antl- 

olpltl'rw^V sKo" St'bsocm mooa was found 
*^““800101181 organisation has 'mhEreatadvartaBOslnelec- 

flrst place In Europe for power generated, and shaies wan. 
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few York the first place in the worW for heat and power 
iroduction. 

' 5. STEEL FOUNDATIONS 


Civilised living makes big demands on metals. A weli- 
Itted house claims large quantities of iron, steel, copper, 
md a long list of otlaei’ metals. There are the iron ranges 
)!• gas-coolcers in kitcliens, and fire-bars in parlors. There 
ire iron shovels, buckets, saucepans, vacuum cleaners, 
jiaiios, and sewing machines. Indirectly the demand is 
greater : the clothes we wear are woven on steel looms 
iriven by steel engines and transported by steel locomotives 
travelling on steel rails. Add all the homes together and 
/oil get the mep.sure of demand for metals. The amount 
3 f metal a country produces is a good gauge to its civilised 


usages. 

Considering the immense size of its territory, the iron 
and steel industry of Tsarist Russia was absurdly small. 
How small in relation to today’s production may be seen 
by the fact that all but 31/2 per cent, of Soviet iron and 
steel comes from new or completely reconstructed mills. 

Furthermore, the industry was concentrated in one or 
two localities instead of spreading out widely andmealthily. 
Tliis dangerous concentration of industry was in no sense 
due to lack of raw material in other localities. 

Soviet geologists have quickly discovered and mapped 
fresh sources of supplies and prepared the way for the 
thrilling story of remapping industry and population, _ 
In “The Times” atlas, in obscure print, you mp :^id 
the place-name Magnitnaya (Magnet Mountain), lying 617 
meters above sea-level and in the extreme south ot the Ural 
Mountains. On the right bank of the small river which 
skirted the mountain lay the Cossack tife 

In 1920, windswept, flowery meadows lay 
village. Herds of cattle browsed up the slope of the Atach 
Mountain. Today one of the world’s supreme steel cen- 
tres hums and roars where the cattle grazed, 

Mountain was one vast lump of iron ore, 
tier cent of iron, and weighing 300 million tons. The 
Set Euiitaln gives it its appropriate name 0 ^, the 
An area of 64 sQuare kilometers was selected 101 t 
site of Magnitogorsl!:. Five square kilometers were for th 

turned cut about , 

and rolled metal from 9 to 13 million tons. 

Soviet Gold 
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ihr, qnviPi' Union, for gold Is a means of oxchprgG with 
othei- counSs So gold Is useful, und the 

U.S.S.R-. abounds in gold. i i , j, 

Gold, in the capitalist world, has a sinistoi history, 
smiSr in the getting, sinister In subsaciuent manipula^ . 

nvoduction of gold has slain its thousands, 
of cold has slain its tens of thousands! 
more oon-eLf Its tens of mlHtonS’ Thoso who hold 
the gold and on the basis of that ho ding erect a pyramid 
S lSes“bearlng obligations, and then a mountain of 
debt: those who create or destroy the 
mmiev of Sfpeoplo W a stroke of tho pen hold tho liveli- 
hood of the and the life of industry in the hollow 

vivid contrast is the production of gold and its use 

^^oM^ls^mined all over the Soviet Uiilon. Old Reeded 
mines are restored and ne\v dopo.slts discoveied. In the 
?^mote taiga of the north, in tho steppe.s of Kazakstan in 

the mountain regions of the uS or the 

northern Caucasus, and hij^ho foothills of ^ 

Altai Mountains, gold is found, and the gola-peaijng le 
Rions are as largd as the combined areas of several Euro- 
pean emmSes. In output the Soviet Union occupies the se- 
cond place in world production. 

It might at first sight seem odd that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment shoulct seek so eagerly to dig out of tho groiml 
the shiny yellow metal which has been long 

slave manknd. But we must remember that the Soviet 
Union is still surrounded by a capitallj 
has value in that world in the struggle for economic 
nendence Gold procures tho most modern machlneiy, 

equipment and technical innovations. Gold means ^ 
s&engthening of tho defensive powers of tho countiy. 
Gold is useful abroad. , . „ 

But gold Is used as money only for 
Gold is not the basis of currency within 
Soviet Union enjoys a managed currency, without any le 
ference to ‘foreign exchanges. Ihe 
aggregate' amount of Soviet currency have 
effect on prices of commodities or services: Prices . 

modities are fixed, just as gas or urban water Is fixed m 
England, and cannot vary with the amount 
in circulation. The amount of currency in choujrtlon no 
more affects the price of goods than the numboi^ J 
stamps In existence affects tho postage rates, oi the num 
her of letters dispatched. 

Gold is useful to the U.S.S.R. so long as other ein- 
ploy It. Its internal use is confined to tho filling of. teem, 



he construction of tr^kets or for the technical purposes 

^SoS' Russia parts with its gold; it does not hoard it. 
rn return it gets machinery and a thousand other valua^ble 
and useful articles. The gold it gives in exchange lies 
hriried in the vaults of other lands. Its use as money is 
Mireatened. The day may he approaching whp gold he- 
pomes worthless in all countries save for technical pur- 
nnses “We may yet live to see the day when gold falls 
to a tenth of its present value; the gold mines will he ruin- 
ed— hut we may have gold plates on our table! SOTiet 
Russia will in that case have the better part of the har- 

D-ain and deserves it. ^ u 

^ And in the present, with a reserve of gold probably 
erreater than that of its three potential Fascist enemies 
fimbined, the Soviet Union has wisely placed itself in a 
strong position in the event of war. 

6. OUR SERVANTS THE MACHINES 

This is a machine age. We beci^e a 
neople. The housewife owns machines, and ma- 

chines; sewing-machines, vacuum cleaners, 
wireless, gramophones, bicycles, and motor-cais. 
add power to our hands and speed to our feet, , 

lift mirdens off our shoulders; free ^rom a thousand 
tasks Machines, driven by solar power W 
ous forms, make poverty an anachronism. We staive amidst 

EiiSand^the machine is regarded by many as an 

enemy, “d with some show of reason New maohmes^^^^^ 

new mventlons throw thousands on ^ 

factory one P^^'^on makes 3,0M bo ^ dmives seventy-six 
of emplSmSor'Msn the .advent^of a mehte 

fearl^Tnd ‘dreaded the f Sorils 

The Tsarist th?revmuUonary proletariat 

Igemlnt was slve.n to tadustrlal develop^^^^^^ 

The soviet union has economy the more 

have none. p'aJS: wUl^je the work, the shorter 

machines Possessed the easi r wm « of ah. 

the working day, iJfp^qovietVion sought to construct 

IrSSy"Cchfnras‘wlrf "to produce what goods 

“ ^fSlovret t^rch‘e°ap”Sd Krpo’Srr 

Sd^^ent‘iMttl'vSeT»h‘te variety of ways. 



fhnt sew boots, machines that weave clothes, 
that Srn butter, machines that i^ake paper, 
that count- and those machines especially upon 
which all other machines depend, machines that make 

needed first of all, machines to make machines. 
v,«,Sir thP machines were the sensltiVG ship’s chrono- 
whethei the mac ^hidi, like an immense arm, 

m pravwTwm^ a Wo scoop at tho end 

<t Ln Itf wav Into the Bi'onnd with Immonso teeth of 

foiled steel rwaBon-load of ear h, lifts It bodily, 

Ses It e a found, and drops It with a rush like a 
into the Iron box of tho waiting truck, 

* The'sovlot union needed lathes, steam hammers, for- 
ges, pressed Bulllotlnes, saws, a vast variety of precision 

onvlBt Union wos hound, thorororo, It It hoped 
J^vivd l all to oSo a maohlne-bulldlng Industry, 
Ind to distribute that Industry far and wide throughout the 
Union To do this It must produce and train its own ex- 
SteohnlcEl staff. That in itself was a colossal task and 
S^ssessed many ramlfloatlons. It domanded tho provision 
of schools”colieg6s, and teohnioal Inst tutes, manned by 
Silled teachers It demanded the switch over to maohlne- 
Sedness “t a people unacquainted even with the mos 
elementary forms of machine construction. It demanded 
the development of discipline and emulation, and many 

°‘%?e“soylet Union hM^'ohleved its colossal task to the 
brief soaoe of one and twenty years, and today there is 
scarcely a single needed machine which It cannot produce 
at home S branches of, machine construction open 
daily. 

7. ARTERIES AND NERVES 
Old Russia was a land of vast distances and miser abl^e 
communications. In famines millions perished in one part 
of the country whilst wheat rotted in another for lack of 
transport, During the World War armies stood defence- 
less whilst munitions clogged the Junctions. ^ 

The problem of transport and communications was 
tiplied a hundredfold when the Soviets introduced the new 
era of intensive industrial production, \ 

In the Soviet Union of today freight movement is im- 
mense. Rivers of iron. coal, cotton, lumber, and mamilnes 
travel to feed the factories, from which in turn rlveis oi 
finished goods flow out to meet the needs of cmisumeis. 

Streams of freight need channels for their flow, with 
out the channel the stream is dammed. tne 

channel Is a river and the freight moves in boats. Some- 
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If a railway track, and sometimes a macadam road. 

J '^hln speed important and the weight light, the an 
^ nrove the readiest channel. 

1 waggon, truck and airplane all serve ii^ny- 

^ «:iHpd transport system, -^and as the stream of 
^ ■ in volmne the strain on the system increases and 

threatened. Congestion is dangerous. A stoppage would 
' I vital akin to a block in the arteries or a paralysis in the 
’ Stwes of the human body. The danger has been very 
^ vpal The immense development of industry throws a huge 
' yfain on the Soviet transport system and necessitates from 
■ fflfp to time drastic measures of improvement. 

' * The Soviet Government had inherited a transport sys- 

tpm inadequate, damaged, and lopsided. 
pause^ailway tracks were poor, locomotives 
fn^stS outdated and outworn, and rivers shallow and 

untended district and district, ,^®^’ween e^t and 

•west^ between colony and colony, or people and people wer , 

few and Union planned a radical change, md if ^ 

■ the earlier y^^rs thej^hange in ^he U-ansport 
slower than in either quickened as soon as 

L° M K^^ganovitch. builder of t]ie Moscow subw^J^P'^ 
cSSs^;e?e«t dJ^bl^ 

Vast Transport Schemes 
Road and motor vehicle suppmrnent^r^^^^^^^ 
tlve. The First ’aSd modernised highways, 

miles of village to repair and mam- 

ffiltfSlwayf a“roadswerf overhauled. The age 
of the motor-car nvovides for 128,000 miles 

"rreSworh Of air lines lluhe tne Pl-e^ot 

t|e SMsh fo S'- 

.c&a’%la^VladivStok, Is 8,000 miles, twice as far as rom 
"n°Cortt7water IS “heaper^^^^^^^^^^ 

.freightage. 
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The Dnieper, as we have already seen, is n^igable 
from mouth to headwaters, thanks to the new Dnieper 
powm’-station and ^od«. gtill and 

when coinpleted the Soviet Union wil possess a water high- 
way unrivalled in the whole world, linking the Black and 
Pasnian Seas With the Baltic and the Arctic by deep-water 
?ive?s and cLX^ bringing goods by water from all the 
world to Moscow. Lumber and grain will go south to the 
Black sea, and coal north from the Don to the Volga fac- 
toSet The northward-moving stream of coal will narrow 
as the factories along the way are fed. giain-dream 
and the lumber-stream moving south w II broaden out as 
the farms and saw-mills along toe route are tapped. ^ 

To complete this huge undertaking will lequlio, beside < 
+hP deenening of the Volga itself, the construction of a 
canalfmilS^loSg S over 200 feet wide, linking Volga and 

°™’on May lOtli, 1933, a continuous ribbon ol water steet- 
clied Irom the Baltic Sea to the White Sea and gave an 
exit to the Arctic Ocean. It is no longer necessary to sail 
motS Norway, Sweden, and Karel a on the Journey Irom 
Leningrad to Archangel. The stormy 17-cay voyage 
through the North Sea is shortened to six days through the 
Quiet forests and fenlands of Karelia, ^ 

^ ‘‘ Man— how proud it sounds,'* said Gorky as lie stood 

upon toe platform oh the opening day. 

Within a few years Moscow port, in 9.^ Euio- 

pean Russia, will be linked directly with Baltic, Black, Azov, 
Caspian and White Seas. The vastness of its conception, 
and^ the speed with which this plan is being carried out, 
are toe measure of the Soviet man. 

8. SOCIALIST HARVESTS 

Pood, clothing, housing, and toe provision of ^aterial 
tilings necGssJiry to live an ample, cultivated and ciyillseu 
life are the objects of industry. Industry Is a means to 
an end, not an end in itself, and must be judged by its 
ability to produce in the necessary quantities and of tne 
necessary quality toe things wo use and toe things we eat. 

Food industry in the strict sense was non-existent hi 
the old Russia. The backwardness of too country, tne 
scarcity of large towns and proletarian centres, the low 
fitandard of living of the urban lower middle classes, ana 
the self-sufficing system of economy that prevailed so 
largely in rural areas made no demand for lai^ge food eniei- 
prlse. Small scale and domestic production of food articles 
sufficed. The rich had their own means of supply with- 
out the medium of great industry. 

When, however, a whole people advanced to a new 
order of life, there arose a wholly new demand for mass 



«rnfiiictlon Of ‘foodstuffs. This had been clearly seen pd 
:?leai?y stated from the first. Stalin put it neatly when 

®?'l?o(,ialism can succeed only on the basis of a high 
rivoductivity of labour, higher than under capitalism, cm 
Fhp basis of an abundance of products and of articles of 
MMumptlon ol all kinds, on the basls^of a prosperous and 
oilitnred life for all members of society. ^ ^ 

This demand of necessity involved a series of highly 
Hpveloped food industries. Food plants demand foodstuffs, 
fnd the basic raw materials they need are now available in 
Kniiance supplied by hundreds of thousands of collec- 
tw^and State farms: Lllective live-stock and Jairy farms 
Siberia, collective fisheries in the Far East, collective 
Sid State tea-plantations in Georgia, market-gardens in 
the Volga region, and sugar-beet plantations in the 

Ukraine. , , 

, Bisingr Standard of Living • 

First and foremost was the need for grain. In 
« pron of 7.300 million poods was harvested. The 

percent. reveal similar Increases in other 

Retail trade nguies ^ales in but- 

The* soviet union ^ gwn tea and ho^ own 

as S: 

irerVKSe UpS' if tTbe^’lnereased by 1639 to 3 
sometimes said that ^ 

sured by the soap its people ■ finzenfold since 1913. 

Soviet Union has increased many dozentom^^ 

uupjffaf r? "fh^colfuFfe 

e^^l 'finest Turkish 
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nnH flovist clECSH’Si Ein iiinovfl’tion, lEipldly ii^d fOiVour, 
is larse increases. In 1937 the So- 
.?nv«P, ?Sned So milUon cigarettes. The 
Soviet Union stands second in the world amongst tobacco- 

an Increase In the consumption ol goods 

toom one Z a hS W ^ ‘i’® to®'' ‘1?® ™ra 

Flv^-Year Plan. Provision is made tor a parallel rise In 
fell waaL to make Increased consumption saleable^, 

luring the Second Five-Year Plan the total ooueump- 
thp npfinlp of the Soviet Union had increased more 
thSi twofold, dirlng which period prloos fell and wages 

lose. ■nrices rising wages, and increased social ame- 

mltles LJfth^ oauseTot^ roll 'advance In the standard ot 
living and the^cmsura|)t^^^^^ “ exobllent test ol 

a rlM In the general standard ol Hie in a country with no 
■ereat extremes, as In, ours, ol wealth and poverty. 


BOOK FOUR 

The Greatest Good of the Greatest 
Number f 

1. THE MORAL PLANNED 

“In material results the Soviet Union moves iJP a steady 
incline: her moral advance is steeper still. In those biief 
words an acute social and religious observer, who visits 
Russia year by year, summed up his Impressions of the 
aphievenient of the Soviet Union. , , . . 

unquestionably the material results are 
ereat and may well be envied. The moral results aie still 
more striking, and cannot be obscured by all the mistakes 
and crimes which from time to time have caused triumph 
to Soviet enemies and sadness to Soviet inends, 

Moral advance should, Indeed, have been expected, 
since the material advance Itself is due to moral causes. 
For a programme which deliberately resolved to organise 
all the productive forces on a basis of service ^^^thei than 
profit, in order that all individuals whatever ' 

language or race, should share according to .p*^®*^* 
tabllshed itself at the very outset upon 

The Soviet Union believes in science. It believes In 
nnorallty too. and precisely' on that /ccorint avoids the 
.constairt complaint heard in England of late, and espe- 
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niniiv when the social order shows grievous signs of cracks 
ine that moral growth lingers behind scientific growth 
In the Soviet Uniorx it is different. Moral growth ad- 
vcnppii side by side with ^jcientmc development, and in the 
Plan and Its results tUe SoVlet achievement is seen at Its 

'’®®*'ni.fore proceeding to the final stages ot this book, 
wViPrp we shall trace in its various aspects the fullness of 
life which socialist principles and planning have brought 
t-Vv thP childhood, youth, manhood, and womanhood of all 
mcestathe union, It Will be profitable, for the sake of 
oipamess and conciseness, to enumerate very briefly some 
plpments in the advance along the Soviet moral front, 
eiemex emphasis of life from personal 

acaui’sition to socialist accumulation. Unhealthy and un- 
social development of the acquisitive mstmcts 
Ixercised the minds of thinkers arid moralists. Soviet- 
o^anned production with one masterly stroke sepred the 
taoroot of selfish acquisition. A shoot here and a sh^t 
there may still arise and call for constant viplance. 
master shoot, however, wilts because the master root has 

^°^^rue hard work increases wages, and hard study the- 
rate of wage; but the all-absorbing master principle of ac- 
auisltion which Inspires — and debases — capitalism has 
for ever in the Soviet Union: the profit motive shrivels 

'^*''“ 2 ®'VheVlan*’proviaes^profltable employment lor all. 
None is depS of the opportunity ol work. Booms 
pnri slumns are gone, and unemployment with 
PmnloXent ceafed in 19 never to return. In the nature 

Sioyed'fd “ngClny a°rf stmfun^atS . 

‘to ail. s“’tonras “^rk ' if LS^oA^l s‘f re“ to 
af ^Workers are In. demand In the Soviet Union; and 

. security F.or All ,, 

^ The Plan provides personal security for all. e 
soviet Stikeh depends upon the whole community. B 

t“The ‘Plan^o^ 'Sua?mo?S- 

worry. Fear depresses devitahses. 
S,e“^eVeSts‘o\“thettunl°on are in no small measure 
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, fn thp removal of fear. Fear haunts workers in a 
! land. Fear of dismissal, fear that a thousand 

‘'Sfess men stand outside the gate eager to get his Job 
, spirit of a man and breeds servility. Fear’ of 

bre^s^ tne ^ fear of slump, fear of trade depression, fear 
impoferlsh^ oW age lie wlto,orush- 
Slit on W mind ol the worker. A few weeks’ wages 
ing ViptwppTi him and disaster. He lacks leseives. 
°^^^TVTnthing strikes the visitor to the Soviet Union more 
S?,,?hL thP absence of fear. The Plan removes at 
^°??^Sroke many of the most obvious fears. No 

4 vffPi?nnpe at the birth of a child cripples the Soviet 
rents No fear for doctors’ fees, school fees, or univer- 
Sv fees. No fear of under-work, no fear of over-woij. 
No^ fear of wage reduction, in a land where none aie 

discourages lies, deceit, and 

.^vor^inm nlaced on lies, deceit and sabotage by capitalistic 
fndustry has been a prime cause of distress to those whose 
mnrnl consciencB is normal and sensitive. It is not easy 
^ sneak strict and generous truth in most branches of 
inmStive industry and commerce. The atmosphere 
rtiifm's so widely from school and church that many u^ld 
tvip latter lest they add the vice of hypocrisy which ^hey 
ran avoid to the subtle deceits which they cannot. They 
despise men who commit the deeds on Monday for which 

*^^\he^Sovieb Han°discoumges lies. There Is no need in 
Soviet Russia to sell paper boots as leather. 
man’s speed at work another man’s updoing. Speed, skil, 
and invention Increase the poolpf goods in .?{ 

By paving the way to higher technical ® it 

onens the door of higher wages to all who will learn it. 
T?ade Unions in the U.S.S.R. encourage all means of labour- 

saving between the egoiette 

and altruistic motives. It is a happy order in which my 
more strenuous and profitable employment enriches others 
as well as, or even more than, myself. ^ 

Here, the motives are frequently at variance and man 
is internally torn asunder. In the Soviet Union they com- 
bine, and the interior tension is relaxed. The Soviet work- 
ers eagerly fit themselves for skilled or higher tasks, com- 
manding higher salaries and satisfying their egoistic m-ge. 
But they are aware, even while they do It, that the higher 
skill adds more amply to the pool; that satisfies the social 
urge. The altruistic and egoistic motives run hand Jp 
hand in Soviet industry, just as on an English cricket Ilelc4 
where team-play serves the side and wins as well the price 
of personal distinction, 
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Sense of Responsibility ^ 

7, , The Plan f eates a new sense M ij- 

ponsibility. plan and a share In Its product 

Child has a hin Ssants, artisans, students, 

creates a sense country, “^our” factory, “our 

and children speak of oui counuy, 

store, was built not wholly by paid ar- 

Actually oui help of volunteers who 

tisans apd new techni£ie, a new standard 

carried Tense ^ 

of workmanship, and sense of responsibility. It 

of ownership carries with it a ^^ity^vhlch makes 

is this sense of <?wnershlp Eng- 

Trade Unionism in the Soviet 

llsh Trade Unionists. ^^^°Xp aoviet Union they work 
on other men's Som the first Lenin cultivated 

on their own.i responsibility: every 

r.rhrsa?rSHe\?alSrd1?rS cVntry; It la her 

co^^g^^y*pj^nned production creates a new attitu^ to wo^. 
For the Soviet Union is a l^d about the 

HSS?§£5&^SSii5 

as essential to the wnoie, i i- iPiqured class is a social 

Jesponsibllit/ hJThe Soviet Union. 

“ Tnof^er Stiul eource of crime i| «ie hurry^‘" 
Remove that impetus, which lack social 

ISSpVaMdXW^ 

Sfyou? jalfi‘ "Sinrot Se"fn ^Soviet Union 
is a fact. 

taeki°for^l?. fflrileTrJ. 
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■ 4 - n +nclr +n wllicll £lll &1'G EttCh lltlS Ills or llGl’' 

wbol^ Baoh feels he or she Is wanted. And 
n^°^^loh they worlc are of social value. No tasks 
ire fShe or unsooial^r performed simply ns a means lot 
to money-sfconm. What this moans lor child- 
mood and youth we may learn on a Intor page. Perhaps It 
tls the hlghcst^elft ot^alh ami Its challenge to. 

leverv race or colour or people in the Union. The 

l>lan Is comprehensive. It has regara of the whole indus- 
Sla? and agricultural field and of every native race. Net- 
ither fol- iary reasons alone, nor for economic reasons 
^ilone weS industry and agriculture re-di.stributed afresh. 

demanded it. Men arc brothers. There is worlc. 
Sr™ aJd^feSieflt for all. and though the highly develop- 
ed sUtions under the Union move at a quicker pace than 
formerlv the backward elements' move quicker still arid 
tthe day of their equality draws near. That for the scat- 
tered /aces and backward peoples Is the message and the 
2 good news of the Plan. 

2. NEW HORIZONS 

i The Plan succeeds, and its success provides the nmte- 
irial basis of abundant life for each and all. That is the 
Tiatural but none the less welcome reward of reorganising 
■ the Industry of a couiiti’y on a scientific basis and with a. 

single eye to the needs of the community as a whole. The 
'Pla?i promised abundance. The abundance comes. 

This abundance must be examined in teims ^ human 
ife The Plan was a means to an end; and the abundance 
vhich it produces is , a means to an end. And that end 
was certainly not abundance for abimdance^s sake, stil 
less was it merely a means for keeping machines employed, 
or scientists busy. The end of the abundance was let us 
remind ourselves of fundamental principles once agaln—W 
secure the maximum of safety and well-being to all upon 
an equalitarian basis.. To give to each ippn, woman, and 
child, of every nationality, race, tongue, or colour, equal 
freedom from exploitation, equal Justice, equal opportunity 
for work with remuneration -appropriate to the service ren- 
dered to the community, equal and ample leisure, and equal 
access to education and security. 

How does this work out In practice? Let us begin with 
the child, , , , 

What impressed me most In Soviet Russia was not her 
factories and material statistics, but her children. 

It was no happy moment for an Englishman, on re- 
turning to London, to conifi'ast the physical, mental, or 
spiritual opportunities of English children with those of 
the Soviet Union. I hardly recall, during a Journey through 



^VP Soviet Republics and several great Soviet towns, hav- 
ing seen a really hungry or under-nourished child; and my 
Twanderings by myself, of many long hours on many occa- 
^nn^and entirely alone, took me into all parts of the vari- 
nas towns and villages and at all hours of day and night. 
Thpve is of course, no need for hunger in a land where 
unemployment has ceased, where wages rise and cost of 

commodities falls. 

Contrast With Past 

To have been strictly scientific, however, my standards 
nf comparison should have been, not London or Paris, but 
thp Russia of two and twenty years ago, where life, so far 
ITit concerned mother and child, was, as we have already 
m some degree observed, at its lowest human ebb. 

Ths struggle for educEition w&s long sjid bitter, ^nd 
nnt in any substantial measure successful under the Tsar- 
regime. The mass of people still lay beyond the pale 
nf even the most elementary forms of education. The fine 
scholarship and art that existed was limited to a favoured 
few and confined to the Russian tongue. National mino- 
rities were almost wholly without elementary schooling. 

Church and Tsar united, alas, in nullifying the attempts 
nf liberals to spread popular education. 

In 1904 3.3 per cent, of the population were at school 
in Russm compared with 19 per cent, in the United States. 
And while England, as far back as 1877, was spending a 
vSy Inadequate sum equivalent to 12 81/2 head on edu- 
SLnV Ruiia was speeding only l|0-5/8. In 
occupied nineteenth place on the list of world hteiacy. 
72 per cent, of its people could neither read nor write. In 
some Asiatic provinces this figure reached 99 per cent. 

Then came the War, the revolution, the civil war, the 
blooSe anTthe lamine of 1921 and 1922. Education 

IMucatio/al ieconstruction did not In 
until 1922, although the earliest decree of the Bol^Jieyik 
Government had proclaimed that education was to um’ 
versll Tnd free to all, irrespective of colour or race. It 
vlfflitlv nerceived that if Communism was to succeed 
at all it wLld he upon a basis of high culture as well 
ts Sgh production? aKlso that high production was only 
Jn^q ble on the wide basis of educated workers. Lenin 
took“teps to secure both.. Eighteen years have passed 
since 1922, and that noble decree reaches out to 

^""^^Sld difficulties have blocked the ^^y 

catlonists. Many teachers of the old f^gre out 

work in the Bolshevik regime School 
of date and hopelessly madequate. Tneories 
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rponini communist education was slowly 
were numerous, rnany oi the main features of 

^^“fn Tht tantime roCs‘Vi‘'bl!ldln'gr “S 

With, the provision t hnWd schools 

are not thine ^needs building at the same time, 

when every entirely without parallel that the 

And it is an elmSy schools has been raised 

number of 10% to 34 million iu 1038, that teach- 

from eight million in 1918 that build- 

ingilmv^been pTvicleci to oopo with this immonso Influx 
Of pupils. . 

Free Education 

ft AM- niiUfi In the land the school door now 

To evei7 Soviet chi d in the age 

stands ppen.^ Nearly tw nursery-infant school, 

SL^'lfllllon moi'e%iK othar loaa systematic lorm 

ol education. . . *, qj eight and twelve es- 

No oblWien between tho^ago^ 01^^^^^^^ 

St to’Steln will be oompulsoi-y throughout the Union, 

S"?wllfbfeo&!y to olgWeen 

The tvue of education and the principles which inspire 
, 1 . vital reso^^^ It is primarily cduciitiou for 

Lvvip? in line with the Christian principle upon 
is based: "Prom each according to 
^Sih accoSng to his need,” Education 
SMe and given Wially to every child, lor every child. 
loaHTit On S Other hand, a return, more exacting than 
«nv afk'ed^or hei°e is dSanded of the child from firs 
trv^last Though education lacks monetary charge, It 
n^aJlrthe rSlent under obligation. Sovieb train ng is 
tnininc for service, The ideal held out to a plrlld differs 

eSt on^‘ S child is incited by all around him to "work 
hard and you will be able to take your part In building 

socialism. Work and fit yourself to the 

vice to those around you, to your country and to tn 
Soviet Union.” The difference is one of emphasis. 

Manual work is not only held In m-oducc 

deemed essential. Soviet education is ^^oslgned to Produce 
the complete citizen, and in Soviet eyes iro cltlzerr is 
plete apart from manual tralirlng. ^Soviet eaucawoii 
bridges the gulf between manual and intellectual activity. 
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“ Polytechnisation ” 

nvnnpsm bv whlch this is done Is called. 

understanding. It de- 

Hands t ° represents a wbole-hearted effort to 

, eMd f?oS firs?to last, and with growing dearness 

/nurse a thorough understanding of the na- 
lU j,ip+ivp industry Itself as part of a social order, 

^exerts upon the worker, and what 
SedS ofthlt particular product ol Industry exerts 

“'’°Valms°n?t afmaklnglt woker, so much as a many- 

a&ucins tU^prSSleTS uSstSS 

understand various^things produced and the 

the significance of the 7^^“-°^%iectrical or otherwise, ne- 
, scientific nato of the^ also under- 

>cessai7 HVm modes of production upon the whole 

"‘“".iatiofot lUe-whTln a° wo^^ understand the parts 

S^lTle in S‘ms^to°'|i?e ’to 'every man, womam 

Is reserved here for the . instance, will tell you 

child’s ultimate ^comotive construction engineer, 

roaSle'’;Srco^^|;s P leat n.d^ 

sr me^Mi^hu^rfwS'to^^ p”- 

tatoes and cherries school with the outer 

This close connection of toe g 

world proves to be the real aiscipim j Russian 

Ideation. This is the clue the self-discip^meu 

From the tenderest y^ Soviet 

to work with others at usef instance, will play with 

•children like Erighsh children. lor purpe?®' 

cubes. But Soviet nhild to handle. He will call a 

ly be top large for a single ^hfid^^^h^^^^ j^ouse of 

The Team Spirit ,mHer- 

The child learns too, taught in simple form^ around 
:stan?toe nature and the meaning English child- 

him* and to take i’^teiest in i ^ with real tas^. 

Stew »™5,r*s^ 

!,S" “SS” 5”5S« 

operate. 



ml* Ivl-l nf flip tBBlWl Is thS spirit 0^ SCllOOl in Jfl 

The spirit J „ There Is no lack of incentive to< 

more blit only in so far as it is consist- 

individual achievemen, team. Children receive class 
ent with the inverse, but not class places, first, 

marks, Competition is desirable and stimulates, 

second, or J^rd. Compeuuon competition between 

a child; but and child. Competition 

class and clusSj not ^ nvlth the system of class 

is keen acts socially. Clever 

“excellents temptation of self-seeking or jea- 

ohildreii are saved fio hicentive to stir duller scho- 

lousy. “excellents,” as clever 

“e?s S aSkot elav® correct the taulte which jeo- 

®“''Sf-dfscWlne becomes second nature In such schools. 
Bell-aiscipuuc ^ ipoders who check attendance and 

Classes elect theii owi ^ committees which 

kltSSts and in regulation oS sanitation. 
S.*'* renS^ Hie children meet afro- 

Teachers and repi other matters; the 

gulav intervals to cUsouss woik jn oon^bute Is a 

toalniSroS lor oJltlLl as well as constructive oltteen- 

®*’''’keBdless to say, the cane and any other form of cor- 
nnvfLi punishment £e altogether absent from Soviet schools. 

rom?he'Se"too;'for tl punishment 

to a child is illegal in the Soviet Union. 

Palaces of youth 

If he should wish it, the Soviet child is EUded in his 
out-of-school life. Aided in his games or hobbies. Aided 
?n the kind of way English boys and girls are aided at 
Scouts and Guides and other social dubs. But aickd with 
« fhnrnufflinesrand a lavish expenditure astonishing to 
those S knowTe financial struBglos of English clubs. 
Palaces of Youth spring up all over tho Soviot TJnlon, I 
visited them in Kiev, Moscow, Odessa and elsewheie. 

Beautiful in themselves— some of 
beautiful— these Palaces are even more l^eauUful in their 
uromise for enthusiastic and adventurous youth. I spent 
an evening in one of them where 2.600 children were at 
work in 209 circles on 09 different subjects. It is worth a 

brief description. , ^ 

In the first room a score of small boys and girls, dress 
ed In lovely light blue frocks and suits, were dancing, 
taught by a member of the Moscow ballet. ■ 

Then a hiistory room, its walls adorned with maps or 
-'-Moscow and scenes of Russia’s past. The map WhS pecu- 
liarlv ineenlous. tracing, as you pressed a button, by mean» 



foloured lights running along tubes, the stages of the 
ffrowth^and the projects for tomorrow, 
mechanical rooms were innumerable. In one, boys 
«..vP^aSnK model aeroplanes, one boy re-boring a cylin- 
making certain other adjustments; he had nearly 
^nn the S foriong-distance flight. The lathes, drills, 
planesl^in^ their workshops were beautifully made and ap- 
propriately^^^l^i^ s^6*.hoygg^ a railroad room, a testing- 
xoom, a complete model of the Metro, a completely equip- 

Th^'^tatlon-Som contained Its own air-tunnel and 
win<^chamher and a delicate instrument to test the resist- 

^^‘^A°shSrwa?l"t?aSsion station connectedthe M9S- 
An^P nf SonS with the Pioneers’ Palace in Lenin- 
grad, Sd the children can themselves communicate be- 

mlace^^and their innumerable regional homes 
in vSofis Sts of Ireat cities have a double obj^sct m view; 
In rpin the^nm? to develop his or her particu- 

to help me inaiviu . l^lie community with all 

If *®o‘fnlw devSoped inSvldual can give. Their leading 
men deem no S ot time to welcome and loster any 
talent that youth shows. 

Summer Camps by Sea 

“T ve“yeT'’luSmer" Tm^psTecome 

Wa\coneerns Itak up tog^ther^to ^ 

I visited, i_ opo T?iviera and spent an even- 

lovely spot on the Blacky to^tea and after 

ing with the cLildiem en ® gathered round, pty- 

SS the%?oS'Treay and had an aatonlehlng knowledge 

and interest in "the livlet Union shows 

The spread of Old and young, boy 

itself In the new passion foi ieadm|.^_^^^^^^^^^ Illiteracy 
^nd girl, man and woman, ,^^^Aew capacity to read comes 
. 5"^eneSa!iT?b“ooS"’4e needs of children and youth 
come first. qnvipts are a reading people. It is 

.douSl*lf°any Pt™g’ye’ars*'stoorthe' EcvSutim aird 

.groJ^1n‘^»^^pSsSnf h"Keen incredibly rapid. 



Tli 0 United State Publishing House was formed in 1930. 
It Includes twelve publishing houses in various holds, such 
as social and economic literature, Hctlon, technical and 
scientific works, encyclopedias, dictionaries and other lite** 
rature. Its output is enormous. 'Isari.st Russia, in Us 
■neak year 1912, published 133.G million copies of books; the 
USSR In 1937 published 671 million copies. In 1938 an 
issue of 700 millions was anticipated. ■ 

The State Publishing House for Children’s Literature 
issued about 45 million copies of books during the year 
1938, millions more were issued by children .s publishing 
houses of the Union and of the autonomous republics. 

The small children’s books have a peculiar fascination,, 
full of fancy and vivacity and printed In vivid colours. A 
small child’s geography book will begin with the picture 
of letter in an envelope, and then its travels to the pil- 
lav-box, the sorting office, the railway train, the steameiv 
the Ice-sledge; through hot countries and cold countries- 
and among people with white skins, yellow skins or black- 
skins. The thing Is concrete, vital, and to a small child ar- 
resting and understandable. 

English Books Popular 


For the older children '’Book after Book” Is the name’ 
of a series of forty-two famous Russian authors, together 
with such well-known foreign writers as Dickens, Victor 
Hugo, Jack London, and Ernest Soton Thompson. “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” by Harriet Beecher Stowe, “Rob Roy” by 
Sir Walter Scott, “Oliver Twist” and “David Copperfleld”' 
are also on the list for publications In the children’s series,, 
together with stories by Fenimore Cooper, Mayno Reed,, 
and Jules Verrie. 

The Soviet child is encouraged from its earliest years,, 
in school, in books, in theatre, or In great parades and re- 
views of the Union’s many national peoples, to transcend 
the barriers of sex, race, language, or colour, to 'regard' 
every other child as a brother and to win for each such*, 
privileges as he or she enjoys. 

I perceived the spirit of this thing most dramatically 
in a theatre I attended in Moscow. 

This theatre, like many more, built and arranged like' 
an ordinary theatre, was devoted entirely to children. The 
children had their own restaurant and foyer, their own 
skilled actors and .actresses, who devoted thoir whole lives 
to children’s plays and acted with consummate skill. Around' 
the walls of the foyer were photographs of the children’s; 
favourite stars. In the corner of their refreshment-room- 
was a huge glass case of special toys and dolls. 

Some 1,500 children, ten years of age and upwards, 
awaited the play with vivacity and the usual anticipative- 



shatter, but with no voughness or horse-play, though the 
absence of attendants was most marked. 

3. THE OPEN GATEWAY 

ThP Soviet Union is a young country. Youth controls 
workshops, and scientiflc institutes. The 
^^nnaeers of tlm Moscow Dynamo Works are under .thu^y 
aee The majority of those participating in the 
Avrtic explSktion expeditions were under twenty-five years 
nt fiffe The percentage of the population un^r twenty- 
is of those who either were born under 
fhp^sovlerreglme or retained but blurred recollections of 
S«rlst davSs 63. A similar percentage In pltain is 50. 
What has the Soviet Union done for Its youth and 

what Is It drtng ? age—that Is, at the end of the 

„.^*v?ar school ale, which extends from eight to fifteen 

irt%fn"elrTh rCd "die «nlvem| 

‘^^^°^Should he choose to become a 

Pn"du1ter"u«Xfe''W“k1 “ft 
” “AtTe'Ind o7ws'“enth " 0 ^ 

Of theoretical and practical service. On his twe y 

“'%t5;nrarffi\i- V gWed, 

outside financial 

aid. . 

Keen on Sport. 

At eollege he meets students from e^ery oounU-y ,ln 
the union. He comes nto^ closer 

world than in his school days. He may _ Youth. 

5ve million members of he poS^^^ oware, 

He comes of age politically. He 

which is altogether ‘desirable if politics ^ o^. she 

ing with one’s fellows. for election. Of 

obtains the right to vote and ar^ elg^^b^ U.S.S.R., 

„V.«be?lfelfy*ar ofe&fa’nd thirty. 



Tint nolitlcs and work do not absorb his whole time. 
qoviS; youths are as keen sportsmen ^ British youths, 
and Soviet teams can hold their own with any teams they 
meet We constantly read of their toium^phs in Paris, 
where they are welcomed. Soviet youth swims-inventing 
and nerfectins new strokes — skates and climbs. In para- 
chuting he— and she— have led the world. I have watched 
rhUrirpn of ten receive their first lesson in air-mindedness : 
as when a small girl eagerly offered herself to be tied to 
a fixed chair at the end of a long beam, to be swung through 
the air at the height of a two-storeyed house, landing 
held downwards, at the far end, and then swinging back 
again. The next stage Is the leap, attached to an open 
parachute, from the parachute tower. After that the real 
thtog : 500,000 Soviet men and maidens indulge in para- 

chuUng.^. girls left school 

at the age of eighteen. Of these not more than 10 per 
cent considered, their education to be complete and went 
to work. The remaining 90 per cent, passed on to some 
form or other of higher education. I suppose that in Eng- 
land the percentage would be nearer 5 or 6. 

This wholesale desire for higher education seems to 
be incredible, and the ability to gratify the desire more 
Incredible still. Three considerations may help to account 
for it: 

Students 'Well Paid 


First, there is no financial difficulty which hinders a 
clever or keen student from entering the university or 
institute for higher education. Students receive a wage 
according to the standard reached in their work, but in 
any event adequate for maintenance. An examination must 
be passed, but it is not competitive, as here, where a cer- 
tain limited number of places and certain limited financial 
resources alone are available. The examination merely 
tests fitness to profit by the. course of advaiiced study. 

Secondly, the parents have no need of the early wages 
of their children to eke out the family income or provide 
maintenance in their own old age. Their own earning power, 
the absence of unemployment, and the certainty of a pen- 
sion on retirement, or maintenance if sick, cause them to 
encourage rather than hinder their child’s desire for a 
university education of the highest order they can get., 
Thirdly, and not of least importance, is youth's own 
eagerness for the highest possible forms of mental equip- 
ment. There is a zest for learning ; especially, but by 
no means exclusively, in the several fields of sclenc^. 

The number of students in universities and technical 
colleges is to reach 650,000 during the Third Five-Year Plan, 
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from 750,000 ^’Hp^inninE not the end. Stalhi 
^ And that is but the beBimimg, g^j^pliclty in words 

^^^®^^^?nn£rence of Stakhanovltes : . 

^]^oic-en at a recent rnsitinctlon between mental 

The elimination of the distlncuon o^ewe 

and manual ff^pvpl of the workmg class to 

cultural and technical It would 

level of engineers and p^gonable It is entirely 

rpf ^tosurd to think that this productive 

iT^^Sonable under pe Soviet syste^ w 

.fOi'ces of the country aie fieed from ine exploitation, 

where labor is freed from the yoxem 

the working has ev^y opportunity of 

. ^^irveratlon of the working cl^ass has 

. c>t>taining an adequate technic edji cultural and 

'X^^son to doubt that onl^y such a J undermine the 
"be clinical level of the ^p^Lfand manual labor, 

^Pasis of the distinction between m a pi-oductiyity 

it alone can 

.Of labor and that begin 

'Wlaich are necessary in ordei to begin i*ne 

' ®“'^l^'S"gSal°nhaTora wholly educated nation. 

WehavetuaeedthSMe» 

'^oint Where he is \^S,u^hout his whole career 

world of affairs with which t S^ c^i ^ ^ whose Indus- 

: lae has been acquainted and the pi mmpies 

■ tries he has been encouraged to unaeisi..in 

What awaits him now [ ^j^ink. that the pro- 

It is at this production for com- 

: found difference between which is either im- 

■ amunlty consumption and gafeguarding of profits 

:^l>lanned or planned foi ^ class, shines out 

vaxad in the interests of the profit former, 

-most clearly, and altogethei to youth a creative ]|^U'~ 

For the Plan gives to the Soviet you^ 

•r»ose and a^ 

*'£»lan seeks his help. Unlimitecl pos gimeral culture, 

ixim in the spheres science economic^, unemploy- 
-^nd politics. I'o^’ soviet youth Tj^ere 

^oKld^lLf l“a Xku“?h gives, or can give, aest and 
axobility to life. 



Vivid indeed is the contrast between the outlook on 
life of the average Soviet youth from the outlook of the 
average British youth. No one in close touch with British 
youth, or with their parents too, can fail to know the fears,, 
anxieties, and strain with which they face the future, 
whether in times of slump through which we ai’e passing,, 
or in times of boom into which we may shortly come, Only 
with the knowledge that another slump lies inevitably 
ahead. 

P;Osition in England 

More than most perhaps am I placed in a position to 
know the inner side of this question as it affects the various 
types and classes of boys and girls of England | being at 
the moment Chairman of Governors of an elementary 
school, of two large secondary schools, and of a great 
Public School, the oldest in the English-speaking world: 
having also held similar posts in the great industrial 
centres ol the north. 

All this contact with youth makes vivid the problems, 
depressions, and the discouragements which beset youth 
on the threshold of life. t ^ 

There is a general and disturbing anxiety m the later 
school years as to whether a job can be secured which will 
provide a livelihood, The number of useful jobs, they 
know, is limited, the number of applicants immense. Com- 
petition is severe. Hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls have been condemned to pass the post-school life 
without ever knowing the joy of work, lacking tools^ room, 
skill, or resources to make their own employment. Life 
consists of hanging around street corners, with its morally 
degrading effects. . , , 

Or, when a youth is lucky and finds a job, how often . 
can we call it a creative job ? Innumerable young men 
and women, capable of achieving much and enriching the 
world with the things they could produce or the services 
they could render, eke out a miserable and precarious liv- 
ing as touts urging the purchase of commodities we neither 
need nor want. And how many more are tied down lor 
life to routine tasks and dread the very inventions which 
may make even these tasks superfluous and cast the present 
workers on the scrap-heap of unemployment ? 


■Unemployment, Ovenvork. 

And, while many are unemployed, many more, and. 
especially those in the more skilled type of employment, 
are seriously overworked. The end of the working day 
finds them too fatigued to take interest in the social and 
political order which so vitally affects their lives, The 
strain of keeping the skilled job they have secured is in-- 
cessant. Age will quickly prove a handicap. 
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Rome few in the higher ranges oi luuuauiiai yj i-r; 
nSr ’ Inherit or gain by influence, or even win 
fi'S.n oomDltltfon ' to a struggle for which they have 
in ?u the TdvaSages which wealth and leisure and every 
"voSle cirouZtolc^ can give, a sphere where life really 

to* tosHSI' creative tasks that open up in the 
ovtot Union, not to a favored few, but to all. All have 
Ihare In the ownership of Industry and productive pro- 
esses. All have their appropnate niche, and It Is tta 
inhp of their own choosing. There is no hunt foi a 3ph- 
'he iotas do the hunting, .And each job is part of a greater 
-hole Nothing is Kaphazai'd. In whatever, job he 
hnoies a Soviet boy may know that he is building 'iP ^ 
.Snal ?oncSn. What he does creatively affects himself,, 
lit? family, his city, his fatherland. 

Swiet youth is assured of healthy creative and attrac- 
ive work, his perplexity lies only in its choice. 

I con well understand Lion Feuchtwanger when he 
.rote Xr sojourning in the U.S.S.R. that. ‘ Soviet youth 
‘manates a strength and joy which involuntarily a^onishes- 
ne." And I cap sympathise with 

aep to Soviet Youth : “ You are the hope of the world, 

he seed of the future classless society of all humanity, a 
ioclety without exploitation of man by man, without fron- 
Aev& between the States, without hatred between races and 

jeoples.^ ^ WOMANHOOD 

Womanhood enters a new world in the Soviet union. 
Soviet women share with men a new equality m educatimv 
in political rights, to skilled work, In status m No 

world was more dark for women than that which we 
with the Russian Empire, none more bright than that which 

same with the Soviet Union. ^„ 4 .„ quc- nnirt the 

Soviet womanhood earned her liberty. She paid the 

nrice of it' with the blood of her best. _ 

The Revolution , which took Russia by stom ^^7 
did not come unprepared. It was the climax of a sen 
of desperate struggles, in . which women were never far 
behind men. Often the women led. , ^ _ . 

When Christianity invaded Russia in the year 1000 it 
came from Byzantium and m a form ^bich spelt subje^^ 
tion for women by Church and State. A youthful pi^i 
tive aaricultural people were overwhelmed by a monastic 
asceticism which in the oriental tradition regarded women 
as evil. Inferior places were allotted to a 

Women might not approach the altai. At maiiiage, a 

man’s ring was gold, a woman’s , - Tsarist 

In the heroic line of those who revolted 
oppression and cruelty, women were never wanting. 
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fhp I'fliises of liberation with a fervour and 
,'SSpt if death Which yielded ‘o ““‘ho- 

■■ritles. women In these earlier days were 

endowed in mind and soul, many of them 
S Gifted with artistic powers. Their personal 
^beautiful and ® g^looi-dinated to the universal love 
:and ^^omantic love was^suooiu^^^^^ accounts for 

'ih/nm?tv^i^ Sual relations which .subsisted between 
..men^and women of the revolutionary movement. 

Comradeship with Men 

Friendship and comradeship,' the capacity for holding 
from the first a marked characteristic of 

■'SSreTOlutlonarles. That, too, has loft Its stamp on the 
..jtussian levulu .,,.igon men and women shared their 

fal pinny'. liVlson the political prisoners lived literally 
« prSimnnp sharing money and food with meticulous 
AU^Si barriers went, and ardent friendships based 
''Sroommcn inteiiS^^ such as are seldom found 

‘ wpvp formed, and persisted when ireedom came. 

* wom“n we?e Te mSi of Russia's light for freedom. 
An /1 fh?v were mostly young. Of the .sixty-seven women 
OTisoSarMaltsev between 1907 and 1912, eighteen were 
under age, thirty-seven between twenty-one and thirty, 
land only twelve over thirty. 

In 1887 the screw of oppression took a tighter turn. 
Brutality increased. Pogroms were ordeied to dlveit at- 
. teSn. Ssoners were sent to Sakhalin and even remoter 
■rntrinn*? Education was curtailed. Alexander III scribbled 
Sf-osfa report sent to him by his Minister of Education, 
“No more education.’* Women’s colleges weije closed. 

During these years industrialism came to Russia. It 
.came full-blown with ruthless exploitation, unsoftened, as 
in England, with many legal and moral of its 

' iVnrflshlns It taught, however, the power of the collective 
■nrocess of production. The modern Industrial proletariat 
^ came into existence at a bound, and with it a fresh advance 
. in the struggle for freedom. 

In 1895 a " Fighting Association for the Liberation of 
.'the Working Class ” was formed. Lenin was a member. 
Four women were on the executive. One was 
KruDskava, who later married Lenin. Leaving the Giam- 
" mar^School In the 'eighties, Krupskaya studied educational 
theory, and, coming into contact with radical groups, pro- 
.Seded to study Marx, and subsequent y^ 
.Smolensk Workers’ College in St. 

:;her pupils occupied prominent places in the Russian Labor 
"Movement and Revolution. She was arrested and exiled 



^ vpars going at her own request to Siberia, where-- 

“iKis^lervinl Si period ol exile. They became engag- 
j”*"! moved to Munich on his release, and at Munich, . 

=fte™Sds in London, Issued his paper, “The Spark” 
risff) Krupskaya joined him and acted as editorial. 

Secretary. 

“Bloody Sunday" 

T toni; nn “Bloodv Sunday,” an immense crowd with, 
ikon^^lmagis and porte^^ts thejsar wenU^^^^^^ Wlnt„; 

Se-ftrf ^-alth in Jsar wTmat'’K«i 

Barricades were « j^^others and wives, do not dis- ^ 

cried tiefore tne inaicn , - „„ from risking their lives, 

suade your ^hsbands ^ attack us or 

for a Just cause. Come be sisters of Mercy! 

shoot us, don’t fasten them round your 

Here are bands of the Red Oro^s, Wste^^ 

arms, but not taefoie th y ^ back' "We will all go- 
one voice the ans\yer had .9 j- jjygg were sacrificed,, 
with you.” ^“'"‘^“yimennMdi'er one woman, 
and among them next day said. "I do not 

struck by four bullets and ^ ^ ^ barricades.” 

regret for a^moment Russia’s womanhood 

It was the pains aud toils inightily to- 

throughout a century Jid set its stamp on the 

K' o^&lf 1^' 

was C-e VtSg'ph^se'?^" 

centres, and out in the count y, P j.gyQiution. Without 
stood the Or barely won. Thays- 

them we should not have w i brave they 

my view. How brave they were x privations that, 
are I Just imagine the sufierl^^s^ they want to estab- 
they bear. And ^ey want freedom, communism. 

lish the Soviets, because y ^ new order took 

'''when the old S (^d ?aws%e^ women. 

“* *^4“^ To?ik^ftny sound of 

Of the country and m the puono 
in general,” 
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Equal Bights For Women 

Article 122 of Stalin’s ‘ Constitution of - 1936 written 
ttwenty-two years later formulates with great precision the 

‘®^”^“Wo^Sen°in’the U.S.SB. are accorded equal rights with 
men in all fields of economic, state, cultural, social and 
Sical life. . . . The possibility of realising these rights 
of women is ensured by affording women equa ly with men 
the right to work, payment for work, rest, social insurance 
and education. State' protection of the interests of mother 
and child, granting pregnancy-leave with pay, and provi- 
sion of a wide network of maternity homes, nurseries and. 

expresses in a comprehensive way the charter 
' of the new womanhood. 

From the first women responded to the new opportuni- 
ties with eagerness, and entered industry with an alacrity 
■which astonished the Western world. A vista had opened 
■out before them. They leapt as comrades to the side or 
. men. In the early years, when enemies pressed on every 
side, women mounted the barricades, served as soldiers 
and scouts, or drove armored trains. 

When Kornilov’s army attacked Leningrad, 200,000 
women went to the front. Plotnikova, still half a child, 
like Joan of Arc, rallied the exhausted soldiers of the lOtU 
Cavalry Regiment in their retreat. She spurred her horse 
.and led them to the charge. The enemy was repulsed ; 
the girl commander was carried off the field severely 

wounded. « , 

When the last shots ceased, women flung themselves 
with similar enthusiasm into the tash of building social- 
ism. They crowded into factories ; forcing themselves 
where necessary, and with the entire concurrence of the 
authorities, into every branch of skilled industry. 


■Won High Honors 

Into skilled or less skilled factory life women had enter- 
ed In considerable numbers prior to the Revolution, forced 
iby economic necessity, as in other capitalist countries, for 
female labor was cheap, and women, drilled by the disci- 
pline of the home, worked more steadily than men, and 
were regarded as more docile and tractable. 

All who obstructed the new order in the Soviet Union 
were swept aside. Old-fashioned managers and technicians 
'Who affirm that women lacked the capacity for skilled 
technical work were soon compelled to change their view. 

The individual efficiency of women workers improved 
rapidly. We might have expected It. For in 1937, 41 per 
vcent. of the total number of students in the workers’ facul- 
.ties were women. There are nearly 100,000 women engineers 
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ana technicians honors *md a^tinotS 

are just as many, who haw won 

‘Ta^fToiaTSf f 

^''Vut'^nonf Of would have ^fen ^pos- 

resolute in their determination to remove ™ 

and Lenin had known connection links 

their own womenfolk, and an intimate S sympathetic 

Caressing ®°m« °g®than we ^TOey” rrtlT^ot 

"Tliese win have happier lives than we^^ 

experience much fhat.we dld^ looking Into the dletarioe. 
?™tho^ins where the village nestled ^|„"e?Sn‘’“cMlv;i 

s-nus-asiSl? s's 

which the conditions oI our lives made necesBa^y^^^_^^^^ 

‘he children gently, 

with a soft and tender touch/’ 

Happy Wives and Mothers 

.saw'\r^nee^fof^«n?C^ 

In^mSi'e o!te’i“tfm?s“ cro^t^ude tm hU whe.^ “Very 

few men, even among ™g|,,inegs they could 

Zetkin “ think how much labor and weaxmess ^ 

lighten for women, in fact No that is Inconi- 

is sacrificed every day 

amidst a thousand .petty detaus. _ 

Having given to every woman the g Qg^upatlons 
no doors closed EtgalJ^sfc her, save fupv laid down 

whi?h involved unduly ^^^avy physical equal p^V 

the principle that women workers 
with men for equal work. Ag^n, man iage 
hood Introduce other obvious g«uality as complete 

life of women. And to a woman 

as possible, full compensation must' be given 



■o enable her to The Soviets have done two. 

function of child-heaiing. , motherhood and made 

hings here. They have industry and. 

It abundantly granted adequate leave with full 

public undertakings aie e ^nflneinent. 

pay, both before und atte profes- 

^ It has been ensuied i' i^j^n-cd. The pregnant. 

Sion from which mauled wom^ weights or work over- 

Soman, Indeed, may not lift t^e ti^o of confine-- 

time. But her employment, and nursing 

ment ih no vyay ^ndangs^h^^^ three- 

hours^ to "^suckle shows that these problems- 

.aven« ? MoVc'S' 

Sy provided for Ax cl ^4 whole, and not profit to a 
the priMlple of service to possible to do under socialism. 

Sstl^eTo^— "" 

Nurseries and Cmchcs 
nori In be compensated against the handi- 

As women need to be eomi ^^^^ compensation or as-- 

caps of childbirth. iild-care and housc-care. And 

sistance in creches, milk-kitchens foi’ m- 

an abundance of huiseues, young children,, 

fants, kindergartens and at factories and 

together with communal dix g ^^^^^ womanhood 

elsewhere, und othei de™ a^^ 

from the drudgeiy ° mid advantageous under a so- 

Thls, again, is -Vie and the communal kitchen 

clalist regime. For the crec n^ house has obvi- 

rationallse -Gnomical than man’s work In the fac- 

ously been more uneconomical um jj^viour than a score- 
one large l^tchen abs^^^^^^^ Sbanised laundry less 
of smaller ones, unt . , Communal kitchens and 

than a hundred washing tubs.^^o^^^ releasing 

laundries and oreches '‘them, with equal sta- 

women from sldo^wlth men, and thus through 

tus as workers, s de by side w ,^j^unlty by jnereas- 

The right to {he ^ y,ideiy 

£pUln/l?eoS ini oivlohmon In the domortlc Wo 

T™hoy have brought a now womoiv 

avoid marriage. Soviet women mo moie I ^ hindrances 

“.'?F™V.Slrriaa"! alaS rate-are removed. 



large number of 

t] marked contrast to my local guide, whom 

ty. Repeatedly did . released from college, prov- 

i^upposed to be ^itH children of her own of 

H to be a j proud. The practicability of early 

Sale'S had an Immense efleet for good on public 

ll^^hen In this matter and 

>ork or to undertake eauality. The husband of 

voman stand on an i„„ i,«g living as an editor, she 
fa “guSI had SfdSndent mioses, and each con- 

rlbuted ti the family expenses. 

3. woman Is I-f 

in th? soviet union out- 

Strips all other E^’-;°P!^'^faSin?made children a burden, 

In early days, ^brni fami husband and wife, 

and. when war from the responsibili- 

women sought any P°/®S,ltQn wls permitted by the Gov- 
ties of motherhood, ^boit ion was^perm 

ernment, but only that it S Ai^„y.t|Qn was permitted as 
than furtive ^^d dangerous no^t part of the communist 
a temporary uoeasuie it was no ^^gces- 

programme, and it ™ abollsne , sa ^ public discussion, 
sary medically in ^ the^Government, and mO' 

^Children are welcomed deceive addiU^^^^ 

thers with several chUdien the birth of each 

aid. A mother of six cmioren ^ nog rubles for nye 

orffntinTial child an annual gi^. * rnbles at the birth 

r; 

for four years. . . . ^ the first five uiouths or 

IsaiTflguT/'at 'Sfannual rate of Increase almost edual 

If the of Finland’s population.^^^.^^ 

4. A woman is so. Divorce is 

strongly discouraged dmng ^ divorce and mar 

tlie request of either Party.tut ft?5““e“ there are chlld- 
‘l"fe?tte?arcoSpenedfo Ihoulder their respon- 
ren both mr ties are decrease, 

slbilitles. Divorce tends to a 

Value of Famly LU jamlly, and 

. do^rb1“!he Dovemment for 



ft fnthor nor mother are relieved of their 

f the children, JJnnes The Soviet authorities, acting 

jWvental respoi^s^ countries, encourage 

JdifEerently S non-payment of affiliation 

paternity suits and inaice code. . If a -mother 

^orders after divorce or separation, the 

^abandons her chM^ Rarning an independent in- 

jaw may compel he .if sno^is The legal 

; come, to f^ljlheiiood in Western European countries 
protection _of ^hotnein many other ways. 

is still behind Les complete cessation of prostitu- 

1 In these ch'cumsUnc^ welcome. 

tlon Is is \iven to promiscuity, Lenin 

opposed scorned to him to be abhorrent a 

was advocated bourgeois brothel. To those who 

mere °l+?on the^ground that the satisfaction 

excused mp».'al laxity of jJL® ^nd unimportant as “the 
of the instincts was as replied, “Will a normal 

drinking of J. ^la^ of watoh 

a evet from a gla.s with a rim 

S^'®^SL^^’?JvH?n?^h?“soclalisatlon of women” in the Soviet 

The myth of the ^ 

Union was „ against the new Soviet order, 

abroad to ^sex plays a comparatively small 

As a matter oi and everything 'lascivious 

part in Soviet expunged from Soviet public life, 

or degenerate fas been expungcu ^he girls 

Co-education li„ able to look after themselves, 

are strong and Healtliy activity and an 

-petting parties” are ™'S(;hcT« freedom and 
all- absolving ^E^ve thi'ust Sx back into its more 

independence of nromlnent place. The whole 

natural and normal cM “ rohabilita- 

tendency is That^ anciont and well-tried principle 

tion” of hionogamy. tha too-rlgld framework, 

which elsewhere thieate as to bu 

S'LtSi® the ?hlld'la^the cement which hlndc the (emlly 

togethei. Many Women M.P.’s 

6. women are “VhD°SuSe‘ SortetTSe 

istration of the of the Soviet Union, 

?„fa fB? colloctlve farm 
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1 01.0 tvnpl-nr drivers, or scliool teachers, amongst many 
AnWfn ‘h"ei!?\SSfn ,aU S a J 

‘" 1 lTwming?y^tiV™hrSOT^^^^ andtoereSter 

rested Sm bickwavd husbands and backward commu- 

“‘“oday, however, 

Pf '„f r 4 sSSnsfbIe"po'Ltrin the a^^^^ =«J? 

‘"1== T? iPlmnosslble to think ol a People's Court of 
Sfce apart ‘f ™ «f„” ^uT alio 'ju^fth^tSU of 
fomSnSi and eien n^oJerllness, which Western courts 
till lack. . p„ 4 .pi. cultural and intellectual 

£:»s”s$>s2-s?s:S4 

labor Domestic -drudgery^ is 

grows in efficiency. ?ay is nig Soviet Union has 

Minimised. Children ^ JJS pursuits, and they 

offered women a new ch^« to swell to such as- 

have seized jt. It for literature which pro- 

"to mMe soviet union the most literate country 

*rew"'eSpe the fn oleS 

for every two correspondence from 

soviet women's iournals mceiving^co^re^P^^ 

working women, Peasant women a d^w^m ^g^ealing 
all ages, in all paits ^ new Soviet women, 

the inner growth and originality of of folk poetiy 

Poems. stories, sketche^poui ln. Anew r^^^ realism 

is developing, rathei Ameiican m j> y , 
and speed of the machine age. destroyed the homes 

It Is said that the soviet order 

The moral atmospheie ^as deal . gi^arge is true. For 
If the economic home is where the hus- 

by the economic home we niean the oney to pay the 
band works at the factory and earn ^ ojd drudgery, 
family while the wife does ^ and debarred 

dependent economically on her nufiu 

*''%hfstlefuSlon htUehed ^ old home eco- 

nom? and few will mourn Its dep«^^^^^ , 
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if nrioAEereconomloIlly dependent on 

latgoly Independent ot 

former household ^ lost. But the family has 

The economic gives to the woman 

gained. The new J ^iEe with husband and child- 

Implerleisure to enjoy activities She 

ren. She mingles in social ^j^tellectual companion of 
fulfils skilled tas^s-®i^elligent interest in his work She 
her husband, with from the new level of the 

gSides and directs ^*^4h?Sar?n a word, gained that mea- 
experienced citizen. i’.tchen and the nursery which 

sure of independence of the kltcnen^a here But 

the wealthy ^oSjYhan that She has gained a high- 

she has gained far moie^ creative puijose at the 

ly skilled, Pnipos^i^f “Jnn qhare husband and child- 
D’etre of 19 it hoi' function merely 

ren and neighboms. wo ong oj mo- 

to cook and clean, wh chi^^ function merely 

thers in capitaUst CQunUies^^^^ ghg ^3 

Mng^'pfoTllsmiid luylns the foundations ol a new 

"“■^The good citlcen rather tlmm the jood l^ooekMPor^h 

the type of woman geemed most tt produce the 

Soviet State. And in the lo b hus- 

good wife and the ^ k man is the better for a 

band and his' ability, rather than a house- 

companion wl^o chaUenges WSg\\o,feoinings. 
wife who comforts him m ms » . 

e 5 SOVIET WOMEN IN THE EAb 

e„th?s?ar°re“r^l^^i M 

or for Armenians, f,.nm wild nomads to 

Nearly two huirdred races ranging 1‘umj^a 

accomplished citizens Y political rights. These 

?&e^?Uhuscd^oTten at ^ 

^d r" “Sionaf bitterness enfranchisement 

:-JSSrw«s - 

r\n 



rnasculine dominance, have' passed from a senu- 

dngle freedom of equal citizenship in 

wtaal existence toto^ neeao appreciate 

?nrlSllnceTmis Iream^^^^ ^,3tarn tvomen Heen 
Not always, it ^ 0 ™!^ which the Tsar- 

In the state of abject snbjecno Evidence exists 

St aivernroent Icund “'3 le^V^S'East were once the 

to many Tuarters that worn j„atrlarchal rether than 

brothers, iather than brothers and 

o-nri the Turk overran ffirehiz and Kazakhs are 

I”,,.. Hast^Turlunen,, Uzbeks, & S Mohammedan 

?^lth--?ver?v1sttge°|S£arc^^^^^^^ 

natural conseauence. w^b j circumstances, ex 

^ ~ — 

to be essentially impure^^^^^ 

and hidden behind Tvra.nnv 

Inhuman They were 

The life of women ^J^ief must be shovm when 

treaSd'asless lor her palns In cWWWrth.^,^ 

a wo’^^^„'4!r’taiS^Georgian i^tiountaln dans is in 

Y/oman in before her confinement . Yrin- 

S, spend atTkennelled better^^^^ 

a hut of slate. Dogs from the stable to 

ner children, m an unclean, ^ ^tcangers.to 

hands. 


1 in an . 

Girl-Chlhpmi^^oj^ *?,|,SSTldiik gws wS mSed 

SS’fHS"S'4»£;Sisl 

SirSi3«“«“*“ 



i-i ttf/M-rmn ^IPDt Oil tllG bcllTG fl.001 j tllG OH 

rusfon the couch Moklnl his wife awake without arising 
when desiring tea the veil, behind which 

In Uzbekistan and 

wotnen were command _ j^ppaiiing horsehair net or cage; 
had^depnevated in o an ^ppai b effectually 

black, hot, ^rom the light of the sun. 

from the world of me brought no relief to woman- 

booa??aScfit°a'’d™rtho (iosl^ IncUBnity of national 

subjugation. ^ soviet Soviet Government 

swepT»t£5Sr— ^ 

irwaran “P™ fSht f U tto°scS?“ pel." 

central Asia; and aia iH^rty 

pies were Anally S®t , concrete form. Enslaved in their 
for wo™™ K Xren liad long to wait for their 

?Sease?ancl wheJ Tt came It was often purchased at great 

“'‘‘X'^SovtefGOTernment proceeded to prohibit oompul- 
ftVxten^™twky“o”u'se to Z eighteen years which Is 

brSwomerwrtllhfgo/a™ 

Tills selfless work of the Russian women n^^slonpies, 

learSg neri'lnguages, living ainidst 

sanitary conditions, risking their lives daily thiough poi 
loSed meairor direct attack, and even wepmg the vile 
narania or horsehair veil in order that eventually the na 
tlve women might cast them off, 

A hook like Fannina Halle’s "Women In the Splp 
is singularly akin to the tales of missionary 
eneineerinK pioneers with which We were familial , 
youth buT with one great difference. .Tn S 

arles struggled on with scant asslstahoe, and olten tomt 
Opposition, from their country as a whole, oovic 



+hpsr rountrv’s goodwill from the first, 

O' 

people as sexes as doctors, lawyers, locksmiths, 

the wey ter further changes, 

Preiutlices Vanish. 

Prejudices slowly J°^\^|^g®®goapyto^planrvegetab^^^^^ to 
clean thejr eight prim?tive peoples were provid- 

tend children, the various tribes in North- 
ed with new ^^'itten ^ 

ern Asia not „ single veiled woman in Bukhara. 

Today there is iiot a has been able to 

Not all the Young girls of twelve, forced by 

hold the women ^^^JfVhlnarlnfa mid marry against their 
their never seen before, would escape for re- 

ffier\hf Wc" O^rind, jolnk by many more, set 

up eiteotual resistance The 

Women were at last awaue a washable 

tide of of I’bed— Uttle enough to us, vastly 

underclothes, of a lumP’ J tjio slightest luxury— 

^0 EJeatw thtoS; to ‘he right of divorce, and the 

right to choose ‘hf‘L^t|oe°'Mlddl’e°A^ to the twentieth 
Women leap *;o>h. ™e 5“ Si^Ut twelve to a mari 
century at a hoimd. A ohrld marnec 1 

she had never seen betoie, comijci guests, not permit- 
all the men in his family and cold food, 

ted to sit in UnivSty^ for the Labouring East 

now studies Sp her^ husband. 

in Moscow, side Lhose mother never took off 

again, studies all her life on the bare floor, 

nnd never dared to call he rvtrifif't nf lust or an instiu- , 
The wife who was a ihere uow greets him as 

ment to breed her i^hsh^ industry, become economically 
comrade. Women ente , pQuallty with men, and be- 
independent, mount to ^ Women hitherto sUent 

sin to play their pait m hpnt low in toll now soar 

now grow eloquent; ^ 'xv, parachutes. Tashkent, 

in aeroplanes and S/ in Central Asia, boast 

tvip inrsest and most iinpoitanu ^_fnvp was an llliteiate 
ofa &eSt who a if* Swiftly the past 

sM'vant girl hidden berreath a paranj six-year-oW 

fS before the glory^ot tl^SS'oTthe Teachers’ Col- 

« /\n 



6 THE DEMOCRACY OP THE WORKSHOP 

*3 Je. curae ,of unem- 

ployment His working nouis lies in mines 

and still fui’thei’ wp ic assured of holidays with 

'^T^ifS^canCrk f he' dShes it, and J’eeeives 
pay. His eaual work. His children are 

equal wage tv, page oi accident he re- 

cared for in creche and school. In case 

ceives compensation, Technical institutes and uni- 

S “harge, and in old a,e 

7“Sl?fon tfaU twi S'Sowntag It, he enjoys anew 

the iajo? 

ilslMislis 

Siree?Lc*S"powS l^“Sfe'?'^hS^“fieedorn which 
^'^^^WorSrs forced ’to’ economic necessity to submit to a 

»‘iS 

=SS°iES 

the n5nd“ It 'thwMtrinlSa?lve. Resentment smoulders 
beneSh the surlaee, only awaiting some new cause of 
grievance to burst into a flame. 

Friction Ami Strife 

A division of purpose and aim amongst the 
inpnfq in a caoitalist factory is the chief cause 
and strife. This differene of aim is always present, soi^- 
times more sometimes less. It is, in fact, a 
adopted feature of industrial life. The aim of the capita “ 
1st is^ profits. Costs of production affect piofits. To 
profltrcosts must be reduced Labour wages are a cost of 
production. Labour wages, therefore, must 
and if possible reduced. On the other hand,, the standa-^ 
oMiving is vital to the worker. He lives on the brink of 
want. He lacks reserves. Wages and wage inci eases for. 



“i “of impof capitalist and the 

thp human factors 

worker— are at ,, „ever lar away, and <>J'S?"isa- 

Naturally, a‘»o°tit®"t is j^g *?,'.Lath 

sure ol iustloe is paBSlblf , “t oy of Trade 

SsisSKglSs 

There tSese^ooTcontram^^^^^^^ oth%r an^Srent ^ 
sible for Trade *trSve role In social activity. _ 

tlons and to play a const „ ^ 4 gt economic system stait 
The Soviet factory and the ®°J=^i„g,+eci. a common ulti- 

Ofl wffl! th" major, cont«^^^ ^,0^^ 

mate P^tpose msp es all The fofeach 

by. dP Si 0 hulld up a new attitude to 



Soviet Trade Union ^ 

The 

tish counterpart, „ Trade Union, it ^ work, 

wider. ?Ls, but this ls_a ^pvioprtier outlets. U* 




The Soviet Trade Union is primarily concerned with 
that aspect of factory life which makes it a workshop for 
the production of men. It shares, n ever-increasing de- 
eree in the administration of the cultural and social funds 
of the factory. How radically a Soviet Trade Union differs 
from a Trade Union in England, and how radically^ every 
sparlc of antagonistic interests has gone, are seen in the 
fact that the Soviet Trade Union administers the Govern- 
ment's social insurance funds. The Soviet Trade Union 
builds and administers rest homes and sanatorlums; fac- 
tory clubs and Palaces of Culture; creches and kindergar- 
tens It undertakes and stimulates workers' education; 
and beside administering his sick and bonoflt funds, it sti- 
mulates the general social activity and consciousness of 
the worker. Its function is positive and educative. 

The individual worker participates in the activities of 
his Trade Union by the common, humdrum, democratic 
means of meetings, election of committee and officers by 
secret ballot, by criticism of management through the Union 
representative, and by the wall newspaper, upon which he 
may and does air his grievances and make his suggestions, 
and which is a common feature in every workshop and 
public institution. , ,r , , j 

More important even than the Trade Union is the Party, 
which is the tangible means by which, primarily, workers 
feel and exercise their ownership of Industry. The Party 
exercises general supervision over the whole collective en- 
terprise and maintains its standard. The' Party is the 
inspiring, stimulating, regulating spirit of any enterprise. 
The Party Is composed of the most convinced, the most 
ardent, and the most self-sacrificing spirits in the Union, 
or in any part of it. The Party has many affinities— in 
its faith and discipline and unity and singleness of purpose 
—with the great religious orders of Christianity or 
Buddhism. 

Bole of Communist Party 

The Party will be better understood if examined in the 
light of its origin. “The All-Union Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks)’’ is its full title. In 1903 the Second Con- 
gress of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party, held 
in London, split* into two factions, one led by Lenin. In 
the final split Lenin’s adherents received a majority, and 
hence were known by the name of Bolsheviks, which means 
majority: the minority were appropriately named Men- 
sheviks. The party which fought for and won the adop- 
tion of its programme, in 1903 still leads the people of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1939. 

Through all the intervening years tho Party has steer- 
ed an imdeviating course: Colonel Grompv, at a reception 
in Los Angeles after the second record-breaking flight 
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Jne t“ f'i S°lft^e°£'asses It Is thrkrty that called 
ii'st had Salth In the Ms socialist programme, re- 

ipon Its memheis to ng Party which attracts men of 
ardless of danger. It is the party^ni^i membership 
trength, dbvotmn, and coui^ 

=kXn'l"~ of tSi ''broa’'d millions of the 

communist party has a clea^^^^ 

aSnl with"the dght hf the citlaen to organise, contains 

‘’"''‘^xr'miist active, and politically c^^^ 

the ranks of the party of the ir.S.S.B., which 

SU™sSar*doACto^ 

?e"adlSr?o?e S'aU organls\"tions of the tollers, both pubhc 
and state.” . Communist Party are tound 

m a?i‘'Sc« \Suers afiect- 

tagThfleneral dSectton of the factoiy and the well-bemg 
of the workers. 

Critioism Encouraged „,,HPiilar 

AfParty and other meetings the workers^ 

shop in a^laatory wfem mee.t there 

shop superintendent or the foxemaii of m this 

on ^neutral ’it assists 

country, has a double wue. - ’gj;5^tly valuable contri- 

inaSnuch as the criticisms are Irequ^en y gj^ables, the 

rkTnln‘^o"fe'4^ve^fe3^^^^^^ 

op. 11^0 

tivitv. He can exercise i.i,ej, dominates his . 

raKslaw-S'^SS 

csi&M— 
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wavs rnor6 inipovtsmit to the avciagc woilcci than voting 
lor a particular political party once in every five years. 
Freedom to criticise the boss face to face, instead of, be^ 
hind his back in the local “pub,” is of inestimable value, 
and is possible only because the boss and the worker are 
both part proprietors of an industry which belongs to all , 
and is run for the beneht of each Both realise that im- 
proved production is beneficial to all, themselves included, 
and that Is possible only when the workers are contented 
and eager and the methods correct. 

The Party officials and committee are chosen, as in 
the case of the Trade Unions, in the normal democratic 
manner, by secret ballot and after the fullest and most 
open criticism and examination of the candidates career 
and record’ it being of obvious importance to all that the 
wisest and most sensible men should be chosen to guide 
common action for the common good. 

The worker is drawn through these various agencies 
right into the life of the plant. It is “his” plant. He sees 
it in relation to the whole purpose of life. He appreciates 
its problems and helps to solve them. He integrates his 
own life with the life of the whole Soviet organism. The 
factory is a place of education, not of exhibition} a place 
of teamwork and achievement, not of grievance and bit- 
terness. Work becomes a pride and pleasure. Drudgery 
loses its sting In the light of purpose, and the desire to 
remove unpleasant work becomes a call to creative 
possibilities. 


BOOK FIVE 

The Plan and The People 

1. THE EQUALITY OP RACES 

“The entire Orient regards our Union as an experi- 
mental field. Either we decide correctly the national ques- 
tion within the framework of this Union; either we estab- 
lish really fraternal relations within this Union, real col- 
laboration between the peoples within this Union^ — and then 
the entire Orient will see that in our federation it possesses 
a banner of liberation, a vanguard in whose footsteps it 
should walk and this will be the beginning of the collapse 
of world Imperialism; or we, the entire federation, commit 
a mistake here, undermine the confidence of the formeily 
oppressed peoples in the proletariat of Russia, shear the 
Union of Its power to attract the Orient which it now en- 
joys, in which event imperialism will gain and we shall 
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This constitutes the international significance of 

the ’ national question.’! uttered these words at the 

Joseph Stahn^ Party in 1923. had 

XII Congiess ^son sorrows of oppressed peoples, 

known i^ his ^ and. trained in a college for young 
Born alike at the Tsarist efforts to "Rus- 

^i?®«^hi?pe^ople Nationally, and at capitalist efforts to en- 
clave organised the first strike of the 

January, 1902, ne g March of the same year 
Mantashev workeis 1 t ^ workers. A proces- 

he organised the military, and 500 demons- 

slon of 6,000 was filled gent to Siberia. The 

trators were From henceforth he devoted 

hlTli?e It^^Nation of the common people nationally 

and economically. ^ eluding police spies he was 

Alter ten yea s spef in emauig 1909. was 

once again in their vun the gauntlet”. Many 

forced with his ^^ith head erect and a book 

collapsbd nnder the o ^ ^ tly strode between two rows of 
Sldlers tMr r!fle-buL lalned blows on his back 

and shouldeis. NationaUties 

Stalin vanished from abeim WMstthe^^oice^^^ 
ed for him, he was Playing ,<Tjg«g with us, is a won- 
botaers. has oSed all the Austrian 

derful young Georgian. He M nationalities and 

and other mateiial on t Q -Hvafttise on the subject. 

?Ss settled down to prepare ^ t eaUs Soviet na- 

This treatise became the P^^om- 

tional poltcy, and Stalin . Government. 

own ?uffeSgs. 

“of alf laU^'^ef in him 71 " 

,,ty rif'o^n 

laOTrd^ 

?„rcolf°1S>"tafs%r^^orte^^ than the tales o 

Tsarist suppressloris. pre-revolution days 

■ SSgSsl3.?=A“»!*™- 



were disallowed, education suppressed, industrial develop- 
ment thwarted. Uzbekistan, Kazakstan, Bashkiria, Ar- 
menia, Georgia, were robbed of their raw materials, grown or 
extracted in the crudest and most wasteful fashion. Na- 
live industries und native working classes were regarded 
as dangers to Russian autonomy. 

Tsarist Russia had many weapons in its armoury; two 
of outstanding efficiency and popularity with the dominat- 
ing classes. Tsarism deliberately cultivated the feudal- 
patria^i’chs.! system, and found traitors, such. aS the 
of Bukhara, more attached to their class privileges than 
to national pride, as their ready tools. The people were 
driven down to a state of feudal ignorance and slavery. 
Still less scrupulous was the method of sowing national 
discord and enmity among the peoples themselves by incit- 
ing one nationality against another as a means of crip- 
'Dling resistance and diverting attention from the real 
enemy. To achieve this end more readily, the boundary 
lines of the artificial provinces were arbitrarily Axed In 
order to cut national groups into two or more parts. Na- 
tionalities were purposely divided and purposely joined up 
with hostile peoples to foment enmity and oppression and, 
inter-tribal strtfe. In other areas pogroms, on -a wide 
scale, were organised. 

Stalin’s Policy 


Joseph Stalin swept the whole of this aside and taught 
a new way with minorities. His actions in this respect 
constitute one of his unique contributions to the new so- 
cialist experiment. With Lenin and his fellow-commun- 
ists he accepted the common economic basis of socialist 
economic llfej the abolttioxi of exploitation', proflt-makmg, 
and competition. He perceived, however, that it ^^s Pos- 
sible that national cultural ideals can co-exist side by side 
within a single economic order and within a single political 
State in which the same economic ideal was held. 

There was nothing, to put it concretely, 
workmen of Georgia, who accepted the socialist thesis of 
a non-exploiting, non-profit-making society, from living 
under the sqme widespread economic ideal with workmen 
of Byelorussia in the extreme west, Sakhalin island in the 
extreme east, or Uzbek in the centre; and yet each of them 
freely thinking, speaking, and writing in their language; 
and possessed of liberty to develop their own dulture and 
institutions. It is no more necessary to force national mi- 
norities to accept the national cultural idoai^ 
of the majority within the ‘ same economic 
system than it is necessary for an Indian to divest 
himself* of Indian national culture when he plays cricket 
with an English team. One thing only is required of an 
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Indian cricketer: he OeorglSl^Byeto oi’ 

L““n?.x“ » «" “ "« — * “ 

others. ^vii-pvpqi- of those who believe In 

The economic inleiesi oi xiiu^ ^ ^nder a 

tion inspired by find upon an 

. Plan which' consideis the ne^ls nationality 

equalitarian based upon that economic Interest 

S?Ip"^mS^I^a^%‘ot>Ton“rnatlon.my ct any part 

predominant in numbers. 

Accent Not Important 

Hence, the new benefits 

a comrnon of which all could contrl- 

could share, and the coimiict) -to 

bute. But each its language, literature, and 

exercise its historic cultuie, its Aang b folk-dance, as 
traditions, its theatre with an Oxford 

£nTl' lnVe”oookney^^^^^^^ 

and’ within the ^ 

"“To^dW®‘artire^e^ms\"(M 

denlably successlul. European and Asia- 

"BSa“ mlakt a the'woWw* 

lora he 

ur,ef e - frPiTe*SoSf'“^ 

°« '^re"^e‘S“al priSe'thon enunolat^ 

loped in the Shre of the representa- 

problems. Not upw the General Council 

tion of the various i^ationalltles u 

of the whole Union. SS ’ Should Russian 

Ingly great in numbers ^^nd ^ E -g would seem na- 
representation Prussian Republic a weight 

tu?al. But It would endanger 

denied to the other utTr TTpnce it was resolved, 

thrprlnolple °t 

and rightly Inmlitv of all nationalities due 

!S.iTi;%rs2»ffsa^^ 

sr ■=“ “ “* “'" ■ 



whose organs of administration should be leci lilted locally, 
Tnd endowed with the I’igHt; to use their own language. 

Tho central authorities deliberately used their power 
to establish, not a Russian national supremacy but a ge- 
nulnely non-national State. It was a triumph of 

P’-'‘"SSe‘’establlshment of national liberty is Stalin’s per- 
sonal achievement, and among his greatest. 

Naturally, varying conditions demanded variations la 
the application of these broad principles of liberty. Per 
ovamfno sSthouKh every child has the right to be eduoat- 
T™ ts Ser tongui It l.s imposslb e in some oases to 
obsSvnho rlgbt, and lor the time being there are three 
grades in which this right Is exercised. 

Real National liberty 

1. Some scattered tribes are devoid of the_ elements 
of an alphabet. Having ‘no medium for instiuctlon in 
lonffnaivp this Kroup I’ecelVGS instruction in Rus- 
Itan schao s"®At®present® no alternative preseiits Itself. 

2 Some tribes, again, though not possessing an al- 
Tjhabet or any national culture, yet live n compact groups, 
using their native language in their daily life, rhese re- 
ceive elementary education in the language of their birth, 
and secondary and higher education in the Russian 

larger nationalities, like the Ukraine, the White 
the Georgian, or the Armenian peoples, who pos- 
^cultural and hW traditions of a high order and 
have nroved already their competence to do It, lun their 
oSn educational system from the primary school to the 
university. Other national groups, such as Uzbeks and 
Tailks and Turcomans, move steadily in the same direction. 
As they grow in number and importance national educa- 
tion supeiedes Russian education in all its stages Th^t 
it receives encouragement to do so is witness to the sin- 
cerity of Soviet respect for nationality. *14-1 ««« 

'‘Russification” has been the dread of the Asiatic peo- 
nies It was a reality in Tsarist days. It wa.s a dangw* in 
the earlyTays of the Revolution, because Russia predomin- 
ated In Industry, culture, and power to rule. I^ssla had 
the great proletarian population. In Russia tlie 
sSrang m'st to life. Through Stalin the danger was avoid- 
ed mid the threat of “Russification'’ lessens with eveiy 
na’ssing vear. The fact that It does so is a crowning pi oof 
of the genuineness of the communist elTort to realise eclua- 
htv m th "iSial sphere as well as in the economic order.. 

‘ National liberty, then, has become a reality in the So 
Viet Union. Political liberty In the narrow sense of the 
right to upset the Plan, or reintroduce exploitation and 
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Profit is non-existent. National liberty was possible be- 
ause’lt stood in another categoi’y. Nationalism and poli- 
ics have, in the Soviet Union, become dissociated. Practical 
Ibei’ty in the national order is large and grows. In the circle 
if the Plan all are free and all are honoured. It is hard in- 
deed to see' how the Soviet Union could have acted with 
rr eater wisdom when confronted with its numerous natlon- 
dities distinguished by traditions of every kind, slavish to 
3 roud, and in enjoyment of a wide range of cherldied 
jultures. 


Paul Robeson's Tribute 

The result of this enlightened policy has been a grow- 
ing richness of life and intercourse of the peoples. The 
new national freedom and the new economic order lead 
Inevitably to expansion of Industrial and cultural life. 
Native industries and native cultures alike are welcomed 
and encouraged. Resources, cultural and material, untap- 
ped before are developed now. Railways, waterways, motor- 
ways and airways make transport and transit relatively 
Quick and easy. The national republics are brought Into 
physical and cultural proximity each with the other, and 
all with the centre. , 

Quite obviously this mode, of settling the problems of 
minority is utterly opposed to all fascist solutions. Quite 
obviously, also, it is nearer than any solution yet proposed 
to satisfying Christian ethics. It ofiEers a magnificent 
example to a troubled world. It is bound, ultimately, to 
exercise an influence bn international relationships at 
iSe. It gives the clue, as, we shall shortly see, to the 

Soviet Union's foreign policy. , , „ , t i. 

No one can wander through the Soviet Union, as I have 
done, and visit republic after republic, and see the mingl- 
inff on tsrnis of absolute equality of the peoples of differ- 
ent nationalities, without a deep consciousness that a new 
thing has entered into the world of human relatio^hips. 
It may be Illustrated in a thousand concrete cases. To me 
It is best seen in the case of my friend Paul Robson, the 
great African singer, and his seven-year-old son, Pauli. 

^ Robeson hadf in 1934,^ seen the Performance in the 
f'hndren’s theatre where the hero was an African boy. 
During the Interval he took a ehlWren 

dlately crowded around him, somehow connectmg his 
sence with the boy in the play. c'™ 

ged him around the knees s^mg, I to so glad 
vou will be happy here with us. Don t go. For r 

Sn^er of thnplay he sat beside Robeson holding^ his 

Everywhere I went tto q'ioto 
found the same welcome, the same warm interest, tne sam 
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expression ol slneore — egslp a Macjc 

man, as a membei of shy, sensitive Pauli 

|ouTeniof?hla warm interest, this sincere Iriendshlp." 

Sang Negra Songs 

Visiting Moscow cSective^ farm some 

ing a motion picture and ^ 

distance from the city, meadows, and ponds, 

huilt houses, a spacjous common m astonished 

“The children of deal about the American 

iTip They had learned a 60od nt-py^ had lust seen the 

Negro for Jimmy, the little 

.him ‘Circus,’ and weie tuu oi p father I knew, 
coloured, child of the loW clear streams; on 

■‘We- went swimming in t harvesting in tlm 

the way home pa^ed t vumg gathering in 

•fields; g^’eat reapb^-machines ^ ^ heal- 
ths yellow iaSon,Tgeneral gathering 

thy meal and then, qana for me, and I sang Negio 

s?nS"a?d'delightld" them with few 

L>hLn?tfie«nT^h&rwlth Jem. I thought: 

day 

Sf o"''come " 0 ". B""® 

jlk with you, and 5°™ , of the children In the 

T;nl"ay’:i'o S^hV A‘eUl|ent so fuU of^-gl 

“Toy 

not?” . , 1007 Robeson took Pauli and Pauh’s 

„an«eftltS Sm'^lh? ?eft them heth while he sang 

him a different child, no lon^e^^^^ against rebuff, against 
unconsciously defending himse i | children, he was 
tains nn " an? h "revelled In this great ex- 

a membei of hich his shoulders back, the 

perlenoe. He teld his^head hlgm ms e ,bgj„„ged . We 

.ohlldren, the school have taken n^^^ quick smile, 

were deeply hioyed by has a very bright future, 

“In the Soviet Union ? ,L^+rtn do (at Present 

;every chance to find^ out what ^ wants to 
'it Jl; aviation ®^Slneer 2^ ph^ i » 



vavi™. groups and nationalities and will -^erienee In Ws 

SeftWs new 3® that their sons and daughters might 
have a better and richer life. 

2 THE GOLDEN UKRAINE 

When we speech 01 the Russian 

There Is no Russian goSmT the spirit of the 

a definite conception entueiycoimaijf^^^^^^^^ 

Soviet Union. It suggests Moscow domin- 

Russian Empire the ^ comnosed it, treating them 

ated the national groups S soviet Union is de- 

as exploitable colonies. lae “Sure. ■ 

signed to conjure up ^ ponfederation of States which 

The soviet Union IS a confede^ production 

accept the f^ndamen^l piiucjP their territories 

for community consumption and coe^^ effect, 

under a oommon scheme to give ‘he^ ^1 attack. 

ot rrcS^l^tlon teus^us^ th^^ tha Union 
?LTasis 0 ®° “iW^ 0 ! the Soviet Soclal- 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist RepuDuc. 

Byelorussian „ » ” 

Azerbaijan , „ >» . ” 

Georgian v. ■ . >> ” 

Armenian »> >» ” 

‘ Turkmen k »> , » . 

Uzbek • „ ” 

Tajik j. •' ” 

Kazakh ,» >» ” 

Kirghiz , Thev flow natur- 

, The powers of Union, are wide.^^T the 

ally from the operation, ^^^„^’^.p®^Q„gihiiity, and safeguard- 
plan, awakening the sense n^pvQHne member. All must 
ing the interests All must 

unite in concluding treaties^ withjorei^^^^^^ 

share in defence, the individual constitutions of 

must share in conform with the ConsUtu- 

the separate Republics shall conforrn change m 

tion of the y.S.S.R. , ^'Vd 

boundaries between republic ana r p_ of foreign 

sf M-« •«““ •“ “"i' ” 



+rprmoort. loans, education, and health. I 
toe" general {urther^fubSvlclecl Into Territo- 

. Most.EepntJllcs aie luune^^ territory ot 

fjf ^|K‘"R'e1 A C W changed without Its consent, 

.n 5°“'ln" soviet Federative Socialist He- 
Leaving Sralne the most interesting of 

public on one side VS ^nd Kiev, its capital, the most 
the five The Ukraine covers a vast area in 

beautiful town I S‘/{le union, bordering on Rumania 
the southwest corner of by the waters of the 

and Poland and washed on t ® j^gfty of population is 

Black Sea aTod ^%,fT^eS’ark; it contains almost a fifth 
nearly'as great as in ^^^^^viet Union, 
of the population of th yov understandably so. 

Hitler covets the UKiame. ^i^^alne is a granary 

The land is^.^rpasslngiy ric^^ ^ ^ fifth of Soviet 

to the Soviet^on, Pr^ a quarter of Soviet maize, 
wheat, a third of Soviet oauey.^H I have 

and nearly JS^t Ukrainian wheatflelds stretch- 

stood and gazed in wondei at Ukramian w countryside 

ing away across smooth Black-Earth belt, con- 

to the £ar away hmizons. The ^ 

taining some of the hnest wn modern modes of ag- 

the territory Jrom east to wesr, anu lertllity. With a 

fdculture comblne.to increas^^^^^^^^ at^^ ^ rainfall the 

fovcw the co^ 

?oVa‘ ?eaac“orS“inS S', ph^csphorlte, 

ani I’abradorltes, strides. It still 

IS?SiS 

lift 



1,^10 nf hackwai'dness, ignorance, oppression, and 
^ A fall™ ak with fostering disease behind it. 
mute misery, in Central Asia has no use for these 

1. Suitv- tha^ which had some beauty lor the few 
relics of sery^lUty. wmci i^arbarism for the many. 

had much fnctories, and electric light have het- 

Clubs, cars, has no terrors for the Central 

ter values. grew up in evil days. Indus- 

Asian, h had j^nd beneficial. It sets man 

iS and Sthe toaids ^Slng ol tho Bloi'y oI a healthier 
and inore exhilarating order. 

Moscow to Mongolia 
nir« n nrairie fire hr the East. What 
News spreads ^ travelled fast through the plains 
was happening Mountains, and across the Kazak 

of Bussla, of saS at first as Incre- 

despt steppes to the laijd or realities. And 

dible fairy tales, ar ^ plough the lands, 

sniSr^fp^^^^^ the cloth, and power- 
and cotton-mills sp & P ^ j electric light the 

Set™^‘ead"°o°vtr^t 5 fs“ 8 ^ut& to Porslh, MBhoh- 

tSoi^ploABhea Sie fleWs In remote Khokanyor 
therrSe Jllr s|ocUtors^^ 

th^ afwork. What the Soviets do 

I? p‘^Spe'’r“^sl STsa 

abuoel greed, and Indolence of the governing elaasee made 
them vulnerable, and they leii. f„nrtfnv Tf had been 

-if M SS 

wfs trie^The*' pcasanfs “‘^Bled , *o Vmteh the earth 

with their wooden ploughs. the collec- 

» luff his narrow fields from the State farms oorMi 

tractor had won. Peasants Joined the collectives, r 
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economy had arrived lor the eotton industry of Central 

Asia. Soviet Textile Industry 

rtvT, TT^hPkci Having been established as a Union Repub- 
Tbe Uzbeks, , -fiffpori years transformed from a 

Uc in 1924 have been in J^the most flourishing 

backward ^ast In 1928 the first Uzbek cot- 

republics of then construction of a huge tex- 

ton-mills ^called by Stalin the new base for 

tile-works was staited^.^^c^^^^^ produce 

150 million metres hydro-electric sta- 

Cotton-ftelds need Tashkent, the capital. 

tions on the Chnchlk ^ nitrogen from the air. 

provide the arise and new industries spring up . 

More power Uzbek becomes rich and more 

silk, food, Twenty thousand tractors Plo^f^ 

Marly ,Belf-oontataed^ tonfof rctton left the fields m 1935. 

w;s in the union. 

Uzbekistan is now the laxgest cuu U.S.S.R. 

It furnishes ^^P’^^^'Sherton coveted for England 
The hoard In comparison with the 

vears ago was a mere tufle m p farmers thrive ; many 
niituut of Socialist Uzbekistan. qqq rubles annual- 

?Ses in oolleetlves l?ave moved Into 

'^1. T? S tS ■■ Ulonalre “lass, where the total farm 
< what IS called the n u annually. ..ffipipncv 

income exceeds 1 mnnon iu» output and emcwncy. 

All ?WWren^Send ufflsff^’trlins its 

S;?°agronomX%nfoe«,^^^^^^^^^^^^^ from 

med?a?vS SSy. to hang 

”“uzhek art I'ovivee a"^ ‘hrives.^j^^^j oxhllntipns Aiid 

their piotures on Une ^ »o,Y!iy..S°amlet 'Spoken 

lvVun"aVowdedho^^^^^^^^ 

in their hf M^offlolaYe, »d whose ^y” Stlval of 
EK# SiTn M Y the w^men 

lehanturayera onchants^^^^^ Kepuhlle „„ to 

From Bukhara the oommums Jfbeyon'd'whtoh 

Itffa and“up to the Pamir Mountains 
India lay. 



Tadjikistan was established as the sevei^th aoviB^ 
Socialist Republic In Decomboi', 1920. Tho Impovoplshprt 
peasants who survived the long and bloody warfare hi 
which they gained their freedom found themselves in i 
land of ruins. Out of these ashes now cities now rise Thp 
land of the Koran, the whip, and cruel Injustice enters a 
new life and builds a new order. Stallnabad, the yountre^ 
city of one of the youngest States in the world, becomes a 
familiar name. Lying in a gap betwixt snow-covered 
mountains, yesterday it was a collection of mud huts and 
narrow streets ; to-day it is a busy city where factories 
roar and a new, cleanly, and orderly bounty replaces thn 
squalor of the past. 

Lacking skilled workers and building materials but 
daunted by no obstacles, the new-fledged communists. led 
by Russian missionary workers, wrouglit wonders. Stalin 
abad arose, and from it culture, Industrialisation and so- 
cialism spread over the entire country, penetrating to re- 
mote villages, inaccessible mountains, and impassable 
deserts, Road-building gangs carry new highways across 
the mountains ; carts, auto-buses, and tractors become 
familiar sights. 

The swift torrents of the Vakhsh River, which rims 
through Tadjikistan, is harnessed to a gigantic agro- 
industrial works and then'spreads out through a vast irrlga- 
tion network over upwards of 41,000 acres of land, where 
■grows some of the best cotton in tho world : the channels 
placed end to end would nearly circle the earth at the 
equator. 

, In the Bukhara Khanate there were 8,000 witch-doc- 
tors, and only one doctor, who attended tho Emir, his harem 
and his Court; to-day medical students are studying iri 
scores of anatomical ' auditoriums. Malaria is now tackled 
by scientists^ rather than by men who administer paper 
pills of the Koran to be swallowed as a cortain cure. 

National minorities— Uzbeks, Turks, Afghans, Jews, and 
a dozen more-live amicably side by side hi Tadjikistan 
now. Under the Emir each tribe was bitterly hostile to 
the rest. 

4, ESCAPE FROM THE GHETTO ■ 

Jews present a problem In every land. Disliked, per- 
seoiited, or oppressed to extermination In other lands, in 
o ^ f. , n Union they entered a now life when, on August 
8, 1918, an early decree of the Soviet Power dealt its first 
blow at anti-Semitism and opened the door to' a political 
and economic equality which bears its fruit now in social 
dignfly. The Jews’ gifts for humanity are Incalculable, 

Tsarist Russia dealt ruthlessly . with all national 
minorities. The Jews were no exception. In my parish, 
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, years ago, there lived a Jewish lady, mother of a distinguish- 
" cd British architect. As a young girl, she alone survived 
J .a Russian pogrom in which all her family were killed. The 
] horror of that day lingered all her life. Victims of bloody 
pogroms and legal disabilities, barred from factory and 
\ driven from the fields, six million Jews in old Russia lived 
^ in terror of life and property. 

\ Jews had no schools where Yiddish was taught. A 
J small fraction only of total university places were allotted 
^ to Jews. .However clever the Jewish lad, once the quota 
^ was filled, that lad and others remained outside : be he 
^ .as brilliant as Einstein, his chance of entering a Russian 

* university yesterday would be as slender as the chance of 
Jesus of Nazareth entering Germany to-day. Jews were 

\ forced to live in the “ Pale”, a small and miserable locality 
I allotted, to those of Jewish nationality. Only a handful 

* of wealthy and professional Jews were permitted in Mos- 

* -cow. To wander outside the “ Pale ” was to be an outlaw. 

Lenin’s attitude was clear from the first, Writing in 

* 1913 on a measure put forward in the Duma by the Bol- 
:shevik group of Deputies, with the object of removing the 

' Jewish disabilities, he said : 

. " The school, the press, the Parliamentary Tribune— 
everything and anything is being utilised ip order to sow 
ignorant, evil and savage hatred against the Jews. In this 
'blackguardly business there engage not only the scum of 
■ the Black Hundreds, but also reactionaiy professors, 
scientlsfis, journalists, deputies, etc. Millions, even mil- 
liards of rubles are spent in order to poison the mind of 
the people.” 

■Stalin's attitude was equally unmistakable: "Com- 
munists,” he writes, “as consistent Internationalists, can- 
not fall to be irreconcilable and sworn enemies of anti- 
Semitism.” 


i 
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Jewish Problem Solved, 


Jews are the world’s standing pro d 1 era: The Soviet 
'.Union has found its best, solution. 

In the Soviet Union no racial or national discrimina- 
tion is made against the Jews. Economic, social, and poli- 
tical equalities have, been granted to Jews. Among the 
^Soviets Jews are free to live where they choose, free to 
enter universities, free to work in. factories, free to work on 


In, the Crimea and in Southern Ukraine my travelling 
■companions for awhile were three young ana cuiturea 
Jews from New York City. One object nf 
was to study the state of, the J^ws, m Odessa especial y, 
-one-third of whose population is of Jewish nationality^ 
The gaiety of these American Jews in a land where color 
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bar and racial bar have gone forever was eloquent beyond 
any words they spoke. , , 

Jewish workers In factories and on the land in the 
Ukraine, in the Crimen, in Moscow, In Georgia, in Baku 
and in Siberia have proved their fitness and capacity, it 
Is now clear that Jews can, given time and opportunity 
master industrial and agricultfiml tasks ns readily as men 
and women of other nationalities. 

The question of land settlements had been raised from 
the earliest days of the revolution. Jewish colonies had 
been formed in that most lovely place, the southern shore 
of the Crimea Peninsular, a spot famed for its health 
resorts ; also in the Ukraine, The 2,000,000 Jews who had 
been drawn Into agriculture had already effectually ex- 
ploded the old lie that Jews were by nature unsulted to 
the land or the factory. They are only as unsuited as a 
child might be described as unsuitod to swim who had 
never been permitted to enter the water. 

Given a fair held, the Jew can excel in most things, 
as other people excel. Here is an instance. In the Azov- 
Black Sea Territory a meeting took place between the col- 
lective farmers of the Novo-Zlatopolsk District of the 
Dniepropetrovsk Province, who were Jews, and the Cossacks 
of the Tslmiyansk District. After the conference came a. 
horse display and a competition given as an entertainment 
by 300 Cossacks, world famed for horsemanship. Berdlshev, 
a representative of the Jewish district, ventured to join in. , 
Setting his horse at the hardest jump.s, he took them with, 
such consummate ease that the Cossacks, once the sworn 
enemies of the Jews and noted for their anti-Semitic bru- 
tality, cried out, “A real Cossack, a real Cossack,” In their 
spontaneous admiration. 

In order to assist them to develop their own language 
and national culture, the Soviet Government have given 
to the Jews the District of Birobljan in the Far East, where 
the Amur River joins the Ussuri, some 250 miles from the 
Pacifle Ocean, an area twice the size of Palestine, a land 
as large as Holland and Belgium put together. In Blro- 
bijan the Jews began to build up the first and only Jewish 
autonomous territory in the world, with Yiddish as the 
official language in schools and public life. 

Pioneers in tBirobi jnn 

Of course they make mistake.?. Nor could every Jew 
who made the experiment readily undergo the hardships; 
of colonial life, especially In the earlier stages. Birobljan, 
though potentially rich, was as yet an untouched, untamed 
land, though the fact that it had its difficulties was an 
advantage in seyeral ways. For Birobljan was a gift which 
displaced no former inhabitants. It was a gift which gave- 
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onrino fnr a willing and determined people. It was 
Sft wldch challenged the character. Nature n^er 
^ her wild spots to men without a struggle. The 

'JJt S^the nioneer wL Uounfl to be tested. Raw marshes, 
!!, ntted conouest. Men and horses floundered in the bog 
tormented by myriads of midges and assailed by 
thp scabbing stilettos of poisonous mosquitoes. Many, after 
experiment for a while, gave up the struggle. 
^^mtiP fitted for rough tasks as the shoe-makers, tailors, 
0 ? emaU Sh6p-l°eepevs of England would be to tame the 
■ Panada They lost heart and returned. 

^^ ^Thp maiority however, remained, and won the victory 
1 fh? nonflict with Nature, and now the face of Birobijan 
^^antypt; Saw-mUls hum and scream. > Roads pierce J-he 
f S The auSfrS yield their gold, the mines their 
mSes tliSr marbles. WitMin ten years an 
coal, the Kppn erected and a standard- 

SIS? s 

‘■““Tou ^A^nofS aie°shi'lhk‘bB. downtrodden Jews of 

f^^'/reS » o^U » V»e?f 

Many collective sliare of grain and vege- 

^ "^^Uu?a?actlvlty l^eePS pace wlth^ Tnf four^” 
One hundred and ®^ened The State allotments 

technical colleges have been opened. The cultural in- 
fer the construction ^o"ooo^ rubles to 11,500.000 

stitutions have increased from buu.uuu lu 

™“l^new theatre a new drlldm 

“flU^a'ird^tilfbSslJ-el, are the prlde of 

the city of Birobijan. ,j.geiy in Blrobijan 

Nationalities Ukrainians, and 

as In any land on fW'th, for Rusaans^ 
no longer shun the Jew, nor . = 



BOOK SIX 

Mental and Spiritual Horizons 

1. TOWARDS THE FULLY DEVELOPED MAN 

The spread of education, the new leisure, the new 
zest for life, and the new security show themselves in a 
rising level of national culture. A seven-hour working- 
day— the shortest working day in any industrial country 
—sends the worker home at an early hour and with a 
reserve of energy for other occupations. A lengthening 
annual holiday with pay lays up a store of strength and, 
through the opportunity it affords for U’avel, leads often 
to a wider outlook upon life. Insurance against sickness, 
Infirmity, and old age removes the strain from brain and 
nerves, whilst the ban upon exploitation and the decreased 
incentive towards, and opportunity for, the development 
of the acquisitive iiistinct set men and women free for 
higher pursuits. 

One immediate result, as we have seen, has been a new 
passion for reading. This is met by periodical literature ' 
and book publications. 

Immense progress has been made In' the press, both in 
quantity and quality. The Tsarist Russia of 1913 possessed 
859 newspaper with a circulation approaching three mil- 
lion copies. The Soviet Union of 1937 possessed 8,B21 news- 
papers with a circulation of SO million copies. 

No less remarkable has been the progress in book pro- 
duction and book circulation. At the end of the First 
Five-Year Plan book production ip the U.S.S.R. was greater 
than that of England, Germany, apd Japan taken together. 

So great Is the quest for new books that one book shop 
fn Moscow sold 1,000 copies of a new edition of Leo Tolstoy’s 
" Resurrection " In a single day ; 600 copies of Pushkin’s 
works issued in a single volume were sold In under three 
hours. 

Tsarist Russia, in its peak year, 1912, published 133.6 
million copies of books; the U.S.S.R. in 1037 published 571 
million copies. In 1938 the Issue was to be 700 millions. 
In 1939 more books were published in the U.S.S.R, -than in 
any other country — 43,800 titles In editions totalling 701 
million copies. Of these, 117 million copies were in langu- 
ages other than Russian. 

BiiUoiis of Books 

During the twenty years from 1917 to 1937 Gorky’s 
works have appeared in 32 million copies ; Pushkin 19 mil- 
lion ; Tolstoy 14 million ; Chekhov over 11 million ; Turgenev 
nearly eighty million; and Gogol six million. 
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Naturally, political writers and their books reach' astro- 
nomical figures. Eight thousand classical works of Lenin- 
ism-Marxism have reached a total of 350 million copies 
in the past twenty years. Half of these 8,000 titles were 
in the national languages of the U.S.S.R. 

The growth of literature among the national minorities 
is simply amazing when one compares it with the rigorous 
repression of all minority self-expression under the Tsarist 
regime. The Moscow International Book House, one house 
out of many, publishes books in eighty-five languages, text- 
books, novels, fairy tales, technical works, or translations 
of the classics. Nine million volumes were published in 
the Ukraine, Tolstoy’s work is in great demand amongst 
the national minorities as well as in Russia proper ; 61,000 
copies have been published in the last year in the small 
republic of Armenia. 

The abstruse works of Professor Einstein have scanty 
sale in most lands. Germany banishes the man. The sale 
of Einstein’s books in England would, I Imagine, be reckon- 
ed more readily in hundreds than in thousands. Yet in 
the Soviet Union the circulation had reached 55,000 between 
the years 1927 and 1936. i 

In literature, as in music or art, the Soviet people- 
look across the frontiers. They are the heirs of the ages. 
Shakespeare is theirs. Goethe is theirs, Balzac, Moliere, 
Schiller, all are theirs. In the land of his birth, the 375th 
anniversary of Shakespeare passed unnoticed. Through- 
out the Soviet Union his anniversary was recorded in book, 
journal and theatre, and his memory honored by hundreds- 
of thousands of peasants and artisans. 

Shakespeare* is regarded as a component part of tne 
culture of the Soviet people. He comes into his own in a 
country where culture has become more truly of the people. 
Thousands of workers’ amateur art circles are work^g 
on Shakespeare’s plays, producing Hamlet , Macbeth , 
or " Romeo and Juliet The performance of King Lear 
was attended by 200,000 people 

the peoples of Kirghizia, Kazakstan, Bashkiria, and ^any 
other national republics besides can see his P^ays perform-- 
ed and read his books in their own tongue. In the small 
republic of Armenia 32,000 copies of Shakespeare have been. 

Foreign ^wriSrs in general are extensively transla^d 
and widely read: Upton Sinclair, Mai^assant. Victor 
gigo. Saatole France, Balzac, Dickens Da^. and of 
the^'moderns, Theodore Dreiser, Ernest H. G. 

Wells, Frank Norris, Lion Feuchtwanger^ Heinrich .• 

Gustav Regler, and Arnold nrp relatively in- 

expSv^ 
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the worker between two or throe per pent, of his average 
eai-n7nga And 1£ no mystic literature Is published, neither 
Is Miythlng vulgar nor pornographic pormltlecl. 

Writing' EuciOiivagcd 

Writers are not only read, they are eieated. The Soviet 
-union gives ample play and great eneouragement. both 
conSoSy and unconscionsly, to solf-oxpressloii. 

More than 100,000 “ circles lor self-express on ’» have 
u fnLS miltrrecently In the U.S.S.R., and the drama 
Ses have^upwSds of two million members. Other circles 
for slnS, ^ dancing, or graphic arts exceed flve 

the range of sell- expression In the form 
nf iPiiers and articles to newspaper.^ Each factory and 
inst\tution has Its wall newspaper, which Invites and xe- 
inntributlons a elicits valuable suggestions and 
ideas conduct of factory llfo and efnciency; 

men mid women can and do write concerning corrupt and 
nmrials as well as contributing positive sug- 
Sons Vh^ wall'nowspaper is an outlet for social passion. 
^ The' factory paper is the gateway through which many 
qnviS^Wites enter the higher realms of literature, i 
freatL a taste for literature and an understanding of 
Utlmture. From these humble beginnings literary groups 
arfse S factory printshops will produce books of verses, 
Savs or even novels written by factory workers. 

u an accented maxim in Soviet art that the artist 
shouW be imSed in the constructive life of his country 
the engineer who builds a bridge should understand not 
meSrthe space to be bridged and the strains and stresses 
S biJ sSeture taut also the purpo.sG the bridge is to serve 
and its LciaTfuSc^ in relation to the whole of life so 
with the artist. K'e must he Immeisecl in the life and 
work of the people, Most artists readily agree wih this, 
Tnd it is natSral to And that Sholokhov, the wri er of 
‘‘Quiet Plows the Don", makes his permanent home In the 
xriiifUTP whose changing life forms the basis of his woik, 
iovtet reaSs look outward, and like tholr writers to 
look outward too, There Is little demand for the intio- 
snectlTwrltlng of the west. That Is natural with a peop e 
fn the full flush of a vast now experiment. A vital peop e 
wish to know about the hero who explores, invents, leains 
and achieves ; they have little interest In the man whose 
eves turn inwards to his own emotions, much Interest In 
the man who is thrilled with the contiuest of Nature and 
the creation of a new man and a now humanity. 

Perhaps most* fruitful of all la the encouragement of 
artists amongst the hatlonal miiiorltlos. , Nato 
for example, the men who recite or tell theU tales, rather 



hail write them — are sought out and encouraged. Folk 
irchestras and folk instruments are developed and many, 
lonors for local distinction awarded. 

These things are most important stepping-stones to 
vide diffusion of culture. Native art, springing through 
•enturies from the soil and taking forms characteristic 
if the place of its birth, is capable of indefinite and beauti- 
'ul development. 

Drama is in an exceptionally favorable position in the 
[J.S.S.R. No country renders its theatres such generous 
financial assistance, ■ nor awards them such high distinc- 
tions. The opera and the ballet are as beautiful and 
serious as the theatre. 

Of course there is the question of the freedom of art 
in the Soviet Union. Criticisms can be made in many 
dhections, and have been made, and should be weighed. 
Here, as elsewhere, I have preferred to signal out what 
seem to me to be the new and creative elements in Soviet 
theory and practice. 

We might In this connection, however, profitably weigh 
the words of the American musical critic who said, “The 
security and inspiring environment of Soviet musical com- 
posers make them the envy of their colleagues everywhere.” 

It is security and stability which give the basis of freedom, 
and an exhilarating environment gives an incentive to 
the exercise of freedom in the creation of new art forms. . 
And if the Soviet Union has at times appeared to thwart, 
or at least discourage, new art forms .which it felt to be 
dangerous to the national stability, that was because the , 
stability of the Government against foes without and within 
was not yet achieved. 

Nation-wide Culture 

Artists receive an encouragement unknown here. They 
have a public ready made. They appeal to an intelligent 
and interested people. They find ready help and co-opera- 
tion from the members of their craft, ^iters, actors and 
painters have their own organisations which give help to 
their members on a new pd generous 
club-houses for social contact, retreats for rest, factories 
for supply of the materials they use, 
arrange for large-scale work such as decorating factories 
arid institutions ■ Trio isolated svaftpian . s merged, toto 
a rich and powerful oo-operaUve ™lon with his fe lows. 

Thpve is one word more than all others on tne nps oi 
sovlrt people." ItTs' tL word " oultoe^’ « 

is here meant bV the same house with dirty 

uncultured, for Instance to walk into a house a J 

boots, to neglect to brush one s teeth or wash oenma 
ears. It is uncultured to neglect books and art oi ignore 
the achievements of science. 
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If we are apt to smile indulgently at the strain that is 
put on so small a word, we might reflect on our own use 
of it and examine our satisfactions in the light of our 
limitations of the article itself. We speak of men of cul- 
ture. We speak of the cultured classes. The Soviet people 
limit neither the word nor the thing for which it stands, 
T^e Soviet people have no cultured classes and seek none. 
They seek a wholly cultured people, and in order to arrive 
at that result they seek to give leisure, security, and oppor- 
tunity to all. And in this connection, art is not regarded 
as a thing in the abstract or the thing of an esoteric circle. 
Art is the national heritage of each, and must be made- 
available for all. 


2 " THE MOST DEMOCRATIC CONSTITUTION IN 

THE WORLD’' 

On December 5, 1936, a new form ot democracy was 
born into a world where tyranny in the form of fascism, 
openly scorned the democratic idea and threatened th& 

democratic states. . , , , n j j 

Democracy, torn up by the roots in lands called denm- 
cratic, was welcomed in a land which, so we were taught^ 
had to put its faith in dictatorship. ' 

This is only paradoxical to those who accept the un- 
warranted assumption that fascism and communism are- 
equally pernicious forms of dictatorship. They, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are poles apart. ^ i 

The Dictatorship of the Proletariat is the dictatorship' 

I of a class, not of an individual; and it is temporax'y, not 

^^^^he Dictatorship of the Proletariat Is the 

of the working class, who have changed places with the 

nrevious governing class. Where formerly the minoilty 

held the power, the majority hold it now. 

were led to victory by the Communist Party, that closely 

knit order in which the .working class became, as it were,, 

conscious of its own aspii'ations and made its own demands. 

Communist Party's Policy 

The Communist Party continues to exercise power, and 
will do so until— as is actually now happening— the worker^- 
are able, in ever-increasing numbers, to exercise power on. 
their own behalf. “Every cook,” said Lenin, must oe 
taught how to govern.” And that principle is domiriant- 
still. The Communist Party strives in season and out to 
awaken in the masses a sense of responsibility and then 
equip them to discharge Tt. „ , . , . 

AgaUi, the Dictatorhip of the Proletariat is only a tem- 
porary phase, a means to an end. The DictatMsntp ot 
Fascism is permanent. The fascist leader is deified. He 
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create/ thT^claseless — and wlthj^ 

“'“Sa?\te"//h//SeriSy confplateci wltWn the I. 

n"“ena: the socialist pha|e o£ 

,e orSy^Se^Stha jpaa to^a 

^jAtepT/oerhyVa— bo 

tinn of processes of pioaucwuu, 

mmS/almaNhen the tSen lb wll^ba 

abundance of wealth lor ai noble wov^s of 

“Only in Communist ^„nlren wlien the cn-pl-* 

theteSltallsts has been completely hrok^^. w g ^ (i.e^ 

talists have disappeared, when -mpmbers ol society hi 

tlwf ls no (jlfterenoe between the memneis n ^ 

PKrdiAi^v. ^•r^ f.hp Rocial means of Pioauctiuii/, anoak 


‘ the stare ceases w democracy, «. _ 

of freedom.’ Only then a leal^ imi -WfU 

cracy without any, exceptions, will oe p^ l^egln to 

realised. And only then wUl the srate 

wSer away due to the pimple f“‘,‘“^^vake7, dbsuucll: 

talist slavery, from the „„ioitatl 6 n, people \ylU gin 

ties and infamies capita P Q^ggj,y 0 ,tion oi 

dually become 'accustomed to wm --g„ itnown for cen- 

Stoy rules of ri‘l ' thoSsandf of year™ II nb sebb{S 

Sis- ThV wm 

Sout‘Se/ without oompu^^ 4®, called 

Without the special apparatus for co p 

P^haps tltcplam 

y /of4imyY‘^ ma\”“teu^^ 

desirability ? ^ ^ d««inHcm . , 

®°5^°/r, tS th^Mvlet socialism, Whlolr 
Let US, however, the road to communism* 

at any rate is a necessary stage on the roaa 
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3Se,°rsrno« 

^ Tetfi^noT'statif 'sod^ty gi"^ A cSnatltutlon sSlt ®ci 
to°the. conditions ol yesterday is 

ffi“eoo“ the *stair"oc?et| V They 

mav eo even further than the mere recording, and, if hasecl 
mSn^a true reading of the laws of social development, 
may speed the growth which leads to their own speedy 

^'^^^Thus^Sie first Soviet Constitution of July 10. W/S, 
j t-i-o rtciif onfi mfldp Wav for the second Constitution 
S’^l 924 Mo“th“Sewly of Soviet Soolal- 

S“resent Constitution is the third and best, and 
Rhnnd«; Iti a worthy line with our own Magna ^^*^5 

the dUccraUo constitutions ot Franoe and the United 

®’^^*Thls Soviet Charter ol Eights guarantees to each 

Citizen : / " , 

The Right to Work 
The Right to Rest 

Se Sght\o°MSf£°Securlty In old age and 
Now are thesfe substantial and co^Pi'ehenslve lights a 
mere^^ous aspiration to be given effect only when cli- 

cumstances conveniently society 

record facts, rather than adumbrate 

which possesses them, and possesses also the land and vne 

means of production which make them 

the firm foundation of a really healthy and fully equal! 

democracy confined, as is ours, to one sec- 
tion of the Union. These J^iShts are extended to men ^ 
women of every race, tongue, and color . Article 123 states 

"The equality of the rights of citizens of the U.S.S.H. 
irrespecUve of their natlonSity or race, In all spheres o 
economic, state, cultural, social and political life, is an 

"Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights oi, 
or, conversely, the establishment of direct or indirect pt*i- 
vlleges for citizens on account of their race or nationality, 
as well as the advocacy of racial or national exclusiveness 
or hatred and contempt, is punishable by law." 

No people is free which possesses an inferior clas^ ana 
no people is free which oppresses another people, These 
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are truths which the communists embody in their funda- 
mental laws. pemocratic Elections 

universal rights find fitting expression 

in unequivocal 

Individual of every race, .> years and upwards, pos- 
sexes, °eaual vote, direct vote, and a vote 

iniom Vmay ?o®a‘ Vfranchi ™ln 

the“w1rld"‘f® wWe^sVe Unc^ise ot the New Stalinist 

°™lflt! then, a bogus Iranojilse 9 Is It a mere paper con- 

stituMon ? I have been levelled against the 1837 
electtons Sd Irorn a British point ol view an election 
. n^niitinn D sounds ludicrous and ominous. 

““*’'?lrl'^hfpoyif taken pWce prior to 
election. ’ The deputies who stood for elation Md been 
nominated and chosen at public meetings before 
ral election. Various candidates had been put forward and 
rvipiv pialms weished with the utmost care by the people 
at large and generally in enthusiastic and well-attended 

meetings. An elector may A?the 

wise at an earlier stage for this candidate or that. At tne 
final election he may still withhold his vote from the man 
or woman put forth ultimately as candidate. 

Secondly, these nominations were not confined to the 
Communist Party. Party and non-Party members alike 
were put up and many non-Party members were ejected. 

Thirdly, the deputies chosen were widely I'epmsentative 
of public life in general: shepherds and 
and turners, writers and teachers, artists and 
soldiers, sailors and airmen, new intelligentsia and old 

^^^Or^yet' again, if there is no Opposition Party--a feahue 
so familiar in our own parliamentary 
largely due to the fact that the basis of such Party oppos Jion 
no longer exists in the U.S.S.R. The working-class opposition 
to a governing class, or of a possessing to a dispossess • 
class, which constitutes In one form or another the basis 
of most of our own parliamentary opposition, has gone m 
the U.S.S.R. and, we may well hope, gone for ever. 

Ever-expanding Freedom ^ 

There is still room-doubtless econS 

within a socialist society-for divergence of policy, econo^ 

mie or social, even 'When the fundamental quest 
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wVipther society shall be socialistic or i>ot is se^tlecl, and it 
S to hoped that, with a growing stability, there will 
be a growing freedom to express and discuss such diver- 
Bences and slek tree and authoritative expression of popu- 
lar opinion upon this policy or that. Such opposition can- 
not be created artlflclally for the sahe of preseiTlng ancient 
"orms of parliamentary procedure: it must arise naturally 
or not at all. ^ 

The real marvel of the new democracy of the Stalm 
Constitution is perhaps the place where it giws. Ihe 
former Russian Empire knew nothing of politwal tiemo 
cracy or political freedom; and just as jve judge of the 
progress of Soviet industry, not against the background of 
Fndustry ip Gregt Britain or the U.S.A but against Tsa^rist 
industry, so should we judge the 

the Tsarist negation of democracy. Not in a niSht oi by 
the stroke of a pen are the forms or the spirit of demo- 
cracy developed, which in our land were the result of cen- 
turies of struggle and experiment, and are by no means 
vet completed And if in some of its forms democracy has 
seemed to linger, the real wonder is that democracy has 
cS to Russia at all : the culminating wonder lies in the 
fact that it has come in a form so wide and generous. 

And if there is, and the falts seem to substantiate the 
claim, advance beyond our own stage of democracy, we have 
less cause for wonder when we recollect that our society 
still provides political power according to wealth of mdi- 
viduals. Lord Beaverbrook and John Smith, for example, 
may possess an egual right to vote for this policy or that 
at a general election, and we may think therein lies the 
heart of true democracy. In reality such democracy is 
Illusory. Lord Beaverbrook, with his, wealth and his news- 
papers, can daily mould the minds of millions and make 
and remake governments. John Smith’s power to put a 
cross upon a piece of paper in. a secret ballot once in OTe 
years is insignificant in comparison, especially when John 
Smith daily reads the papers of Lord Beaverbrook or some 
other kindred newspaper magnate. 


Political equality demands economic equality. Tho 
Soviet Union has it. We lack it. Our democracy, valuable 
though it is and a thing to flght for — has not the struggle 
for it helped us to appreciate and hold dear many things 
like honesty, truth, and mercy which we rightly cherish 
like life itself — will never reach its fruition till we follow 
the Soviet lead. and secure for all economic liberty and 
equality. It will shrink rather than grow as economic in- 
equality increases. The vast fortunes, which enable wealthy 
individuals to gain so large a measure of control of the 
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press,. aU'eady ana 

and vaunted foundations. A new spirit 

The soviets have laid yesterday were 

breathes into the lives oi munui 

downtrodden and oppressed, a d show of this 

advance is only grasped when we democrats 

mulf in so mighty a victory for the progressive 

spirit, of mankind. ^ Despot 

Many to^^the ^new 

democratic welcome to the new igonrance 

stands for. The fostered. The spread of true 

in many iS hapLned and is happening would 

constitution 

ehe#s‘r4?ea|^t^oteUn,^sh^^ 

refusal to add to down new and unfamiliar 

His willingness to lead his P^oj^e ci ^ 

■paths of democracy stiows it. Jme , autocratic rule, 

been to add to Pfv,g short simple sentences which 

His genius is fup 'USS.R.J where in cleaij 

enshrine the Basic Law of the right^,of 

clean language stands the ^ document wliich 

man in the all human documents in Us 

ranks amongst the greatest m ah^ To 

love of humanity and its re^ience iui^^^^ 

read this astonishing do i blossoming and fruit- 

predecessors, to trace the ^^nd very tender 

age of what began years ago as a y^ ^ ggrat in every 
plant gives fresh encouragement to po^ 

land, and incites him most brutal oppression, 

IorTh“niw inL'lcSer 

Linds have looked *“,“lLis?‘^a*s°'^this new democracy 
There is abundant promise, a , In harmony 

unfolds, for the development of the security, 

with society and hr Soviet Constitution will, in 

When Stalin said . constitution of ^ all 

my opinion, be the_iiiost i^ie boast, but a plato 

existing m the world, it was - o^nd restless years 

statement of fact, have settled down quietly 

are past, arid when hlstor ans^^^^^^^ St^^bn W^l 

to weigh the facts, there is man who, unlike 

stand out as a giant among pigmies, we 



fTiosft smEullGr men whO' clutch at powei' for themselves^ 
trained ^nd guided that great family^ of people that we 
call the soviet union towards the right exercise of power 
gladly surrendering to them a po^^r which is their 

5wn as their understanding and ability to use it increase, 

' 3. “LOVE IS THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW" 

Religion in Russia in pre-r evolutional days had lpn| 
heen regarded by liberal and progress^e thinkers and 
workers as a dangerous enemy. It is still seriously di^ 
trusted, and, where not openly and vigorously attack^^^^^^ 
is discouraged and handicapped. In the ^a^y days of the 
Revolution many suffered martyrdom for their faith, the 

^centurff the Orthodox Church had worked hand 
in glove with the Tsarist regime, Institutional religion had 
consistently sided with superstition and reaction ; it was 
the confessed opponent of science and education. A boasc 
W 0 .S to ni6 In pr6-W3-v days that an entirely Ignoranu 
man could become a bishop in Russia, ^ , 

It was Inevitable that many adherents of a I’ejlgioa 
openly reactionary and confessedly unintellectual should 
oppose the new revolution and side with the intervention- 
ist nations whose armies encircled the young republic und 
sought its destruction. In such circumstances the effort 
to suppress the Church is no matter of surpi’ise. Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin were , anti-religious just because they be- 
lieved that religion had consistently aligned itself with 
organised injustice. Outrages were committed on the 
Church in proportion as the Church had become corrupt 
and wealthy, neglectful not only of social justice, liberty, 
education of the masses, and social welfare in general, hut 
actively persecuting those who made these things theli? 
concern. It is not natural for people to murder priests. 

No great revolution, alas, was ever carried through 
without bloodshed, violence, and brutality. The struggles 
for liberty in England have their own tales to tell. Terrible 
things happened in France. Terrible things likewise hap- 
pened in Russia. They happened on both sides, though 
the atrocity statistics concerning them have been, as most 
responsible historians know to-day, grossly exaggerated. 

Religious Freedom 

The attitude of persecution has given way to a measure 
of tolerance. It is totally untrue to say that the present- 
day Soviet' Union lacks religious freedom. Churches in the 
Soviet Union may, and do, suffer material disabilities com- 
pared with churches in England. Tliey may be denied 
revenue from land or capital. But that is a restriction 
denied to all groups or individuals intSovlet Russia. StiU 
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the right to give organised 
lore serious, they outside the family 

eiigious debar instruction there, it is imt 

fdlo are gfj°ou\SSona, but many lands 

These constitute serious ^.ge^ p 

thfsibiect oTco^^^ complaint of Protestants 

If Catholic lands citizen is free to express his 

on the other hand, every citizen is^ree 

>r her i^eligious views, un^conveit^^^^^^^ distinction, 

Criend, Hr. Pat College, and serving as leader of a 

teaching in a with fever and removed to hos- 

rrade Union, was „„iened to be a Baptist, endea- 

pltal, where a J^^rse who^ ppen hindrance from the 
voured to Pi^oselytise him, ™ seyere 

authorities. ®®fue Russian Orthodox Church— saying, 

as any Bolshevik c^ the Russian ^ rel gion.” 

»Oh, well, that s not leal i ugio, Soviet legislation, 

Nothing apparently, says Mr. Bioa Baptists the 

irritated f ve that she^^ de^ii^ a Russian Ortho- 
same before the Revolution, 

dox Church had with a Russian family in 

Mo=cr^^n‘"L?'o/the^liv^^ =tood .n ikon. 

ne*t door 

IB .Ser.^ls nn »gtee?°who Lo llveB hero," wne the 
“P'^'.'Then you do permit a proteoBlon ol religion ?" he 

®®'"=.?bertalnly, why not? That le their own affair, ” was 

the further reply. ^ 

50,000 Priests m U.S.S.k. 

No official attempt is 

these, and any group ot p'J'ji®™ ^ having access to pie- 
glous worship is at ° sMuffilV to the pay 

rtl\?Stet°inf^l^air‘r/SieSS'^ tie huildlng are 
plSle'to'ia^ in ^^^^Sovlet Union. 

»d^‘MtTe‘t‘ “S”north to south 

3 Vi It. nrl fjLet.lv I’obes. 



A wcaKniHiuviic yiiA-wwi-.w* — — Y,'" “‘“citat 

was a practisiiig l^eliever. Her anti-religious neighbour^, 
felt that as such she should not hold important office. 
Hera was made a test case. It was referred lo Stalin him- 
self. And Stalin's decision was entirely In favoiu; of the 
girl; a decision fully borne out by Article 124 of the New 

ConstlUitlon— ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, 
the Church In the U.S.S.R. is separated from the state, 
and the school from the Church. Freedom of religious 
worship and freedom of anti-ieliglous propaganda is re-' 

cognised for all citizens." i 

So far we have been concerned with external questions, 
with the attitude of the Soviet Union to an organised reli- 
gious body and to members of that jJOdy. 

A more difficult, but also, I venture to think, a more 
important concern awaits discuss ion—the relation of the 
anvint, pxnerlment as a whole and In its essence to religion 


“Communism Not Anti-Christian” 

I wish to suggest that communism in its positive as- 
pect is no fundamental enemy of religion, least of all of 
the Christian religion. In the long run, unle.ss I am se- 
riously mistaken, it will prove to be a truo friend in at 
least one essential particular. It provides society with a. 
new moral base, and Is in process of achieving on the "this- 
world" level those very things that we CUrhstians have too- 
often professed with our lips but denied in our lives. It. 
has struck the death-blow to an immoral order in which we- 
have tacitly acquiesced. , / 

A misconception concerning religion in the Soviet. Union 
is widespread and must be removed at once. 

The use of the words "dialectical materialism" as des- 
criptive of the Soviet outlook is unfortunate, for the ave- 
rage English reader. The term "dialectical materialism" 
is easily confounded with the largely discredited doctrine 
of "materiaUsm” which had gripped scientists a quarter 
of a century ago, and which was entirely Incompatible with 
religious belief. 

To the materialist, mind and matter are the same 
thing. To the materialist, mind is merely a function of 
matter, To the materialist, mind Is but an effect, a mode, 
a property of inert matter. 

That belief is now dead. And scientists themselves 
have had no small part In slaying it. 

That belief again, and all that we, common English 
folk mean by the word "materialism," stand entirely apart- 
from what Is meant by "dialectical materlall.sm," None,. 
Indeed, opposed the materialistic view of life more reso- 
lutely than Lenin himself, Lenin said that ho knew whah 
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r.,t'^-ri'sss''£s 

of man. ^ . rtersonaUty as something alive, crea- 

mid dignified, is wholly opposed to 
ma». 

^ Atheism And Godliness 

A passionate ^Christian point 

a man is fundamentally irreu^ 

of view than a Passionate depends upon the 

sarlly stamps words religion and God. 

meaning we attach Maxim Gorky point 

Tolstoy, we are told. once^a.K^m^^^^^.^^ 

blank; “Do you SSgtov'^^reply, “You say you don’t, and 
rays%‘"t “min tmt speaks the truth; your whole 

Himself; "Not of Heaven, hut he that doeth 

thfwm S my 5'''“'" oreTen’what we think 

than our lips. r e.Tscro'ptii'ivp chapter of his “Crea- 

tive ^ocietr'p^of^lo^^ 

x“y?ct "What are the reahtre. 

for which these terms stand^ out of 

Is not a real belief our fears? Is it 

our self-centredness _ and frees u f 

not the power to live as Pf^il whilst calling ourselves re- 
Man v of us, unfortunately, , lock any such real 

llgious and Professhig ,f’®J[ulf-hea?tedly and partially. We 
belief in God, or hold it nall-nearteu jr confid- 

mscuss the world ^^^-^!J\|Snd^all! by hedging oarf 
ence in the supreme paw . Uf^ine up our own security. ^ 

i5t%??ofdeM. ” >= "ways the danger of profes- 
, .1 
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And it is of such so-called believers in God that Jesus 
avers that He will fln-ally say, “I never knew you." Refusal 
to act gave the lie to their professed belief. 

“ Communist Christians ” 

The disinterested communist, on the other hand, has, 

I would suggest, recaptured this power to live as part ox 
the whole of things. He believes in what he calls the laws 
of Nature and the processes of history. He has faith in 
a power which determines the destiny of mankind. He 
feels himself to be an Instrument in the hands of a power 
which is not unfriendly and which is here and now achiev- 
ing its purpose of creating a true and universal brother- 
hood of mankind, which he calls the classless society. 

In so far as he holds such a belief, a communist has 
recovered much of the core of real belief in God. 

The ground cleared by these preliminary suggestions, 
we can proceed to closer quarters with our problem. Hither- 
to, we have spoken of communism and religion in general. 
There is something further to say on communism and 
Christianity. 

Geologists and biologists have enabled us to trace the 
course of the world’s development, and select a leading prin- 
ciple as guide amidst the stupendous changes through which 
life on this earth has passed. It is the principle of 
organisation. 

Life as it develops reaches higher and ever higher 
levels of organisation. 

This knowledge enables us to estimate in which direc- 
tion life In the future will move. Life will follow the lines 
of a more complex and closely knit organisation. As chaiige 
appears to be the one inevitable law of life, change in the 
direction of higher organisation will be the hall-mark of 
progress. 

Living organisms are obviously to be distinguished from 
a mere mixture' of chemical, elements. Thus protoplasm, 
that semi-fluid, colourless, or whitish substance which con- 
stitutes the physical basis of life In all plants and animals, 
is a living organism, very low, but definitely organised as no' 
mere chemical compound is organised. 

“Man, The Highest Mammal" 

Every successive upward step has been a fresh ad- 
vance In the level of organisation. The process 'has cul- 
minated In the higher mammals, where the number and 
complexity and interrelation of parts in the whole reach 
the maximum. 

Organisation, however, does not stop when It has 
reached the stage of mammals. As Dr, Joseph Needham, 
the Cambridge biochemist, points out, from the complexity 
of man, the highest individual mammal, we pass on to a 
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avers inau Jtie wm luiaiiy aay, ± never kiibw you." Keiusai 
complexity on another plane, the complexity or 

Furthermore, social S“°"Aciatlon ot the domln- 

-wlll demand Just that same re^ 

.same principle of ooiia nut of which all bodies are 

.free-living, i^^'l®P^?;^®55nciSion°^\o give up their ff edom 
■built up l^ad, In lenunciatlon r llvels of life which are 

■ere they could bodies consist of many cells, 

found in those animals whose boaies ^ ^ ^ 

In like Planner, if there is i similar 

social o^S^P^®^^}?i’^u?demande^ of each of us. 
renunciations will more complex organisation, 

lasitwere, cells of the new gainhig far more 

ffieWvef toUTh we hive advanced, 

> New Order Needed 

We, as ' ^7SnS 

the evolutionary process^^ in Jurn^ 

have reached the pmnacie rn^ present con- 

need to be united in fuj-iii’p order, 

fusion must be turned Les were ages of chaos, so 

AS from ni^^^tandpoint Chaos 

from a future standpoint will our 

reigns, for example, in 

states, each unrestdeted Py ^ y vvorld where the natural 

lute sovereignty. Ch^s reigns in a w^^^^ 

resources and the JL ^en who possess the right 

as private which alone other men have 

to lay down the terms „„„ of livelihood, 

access to what is their only ^o remove this 

If there is. any nf mmi into one whole, 

chaos, tending to unite the ^orld as much 

while leaving to the peoples p°^P. languages, art, and 
Is possible of their Pe^u^ customs, lai^ ’united in 

literature, limited in force VoSdoe completely In 

economic dependency which has marked the 

line with that gi’owth m o^^an^^sms world-planning by 
march of life in the past. Any p of land, natural re- 

icollectlve man who has <^t>taine abolished prl’* 

sources, and productive ^achinery. who^ n 

V thf 1?olutlonary development. 



Not one whit the less does it mark the fulfilment of the 

is iMvltable. The Soviet Union has 
ohvlously made ei great step towards it. both ejmlicitly Jn 
Its professed programme, and concretely, as we have seen, 
desSte all setbacks, blunders, defects, and crimes^and what 
nation among us is guiltless of these? in the practice of 

aiSstiaris should recognise once and for all that eco- 
nomic exploitation, with all its degrading and disorganis- 
ing consequences, is as utterly wrong as it is scientiflcally 
doomed. 

rraotical Outlook Needed 

Christians should cease from that exclusive concentra- 
tion on the "other worldly” and mystical elements of reli- 
gion. through fear of feudal lord or financial capitalist, or 
Sstablished order, or sheer Inertia, which makes them con- 
done what they should condemn and condemn what they 
Siould welcome. The established order has small complaint 
against, though real contempt for, the men whose religion 
is concerned wholly and solely with the things beyond the 
skies A true Christianity never permits its contemplation 
of another world to hinder its joy and duty in this; but 
draws from an eternal order the inspiration for aohlcwe, 
ment hero. Only a spurious Christianity neglects "living” 
in the interest of "thinking and contemptation”. 

Collectivism, in short, is not only answerable to Chris- 
tian origins— wo recollect the early communism at Jeru- 
salem— it begins to creat{5 in practical and concrete form 
what is meant by the Christian term of brotherhood. 

Communism, in the Soviet Union, believes In brother- 
hood and practises it; believes in collective security and' 
seeks it; believes in internationalism and works for it; 
believes in peace and hopes to win it. Communism, in the 
Soviet Union, turns emotional communism into scientific 
communism. ' , , , 

Covetou.sness is the greatest foe to the next advance 
towards this higher organisation, and Christianity is the 
sworn foe of covetousness. Men covet riches because they 
covet the power, prestige, and privilege which riches bring. 
The covetous man moves into isolation, hedging himself 
around in the search for security. , . r « « j 

In its very essence covetousness is a denial of God, 
a refusal to give up the selfish independent life and seek: 
security in the whole. 

That is why Jesus warned men to "take heed and be- 
ware of covetousness,” That, too, is why St, Paul speaks; 
of covetousness as of something indecent and loathsome: 
"Let it not even be named among you” (Ephesians v. 3).. 
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persons. covetous spirit, in the eyes of St.. 

its nature as is perverted and unrestrain- 
ed c’ai-nai performed an essentially religious 

The 1 TTTitii this Christian abhorrence of cove- 

act entirely pal allel taproot of covetousness, freeing, 

tousness ^^en it cut the ^^proor 

rg’^tirwaf iraT.w'ofga.Slon of life on a higher 

level of existence. regarded by religious men 

If oomraumsra it oirtalnly appoMs^ 

as the end of the ^ gtep in religious development. 

union, of the separated pa' ^ j integration, 

r nte^sSiero?Vtef icai civiiisation. 

“ Service to Religion 
Communism has served 

religious dualism of Gieeh t ^ thus nerverting the 
into two parts, ^’^liglous and se^ Sews and which, 
religion, which i'So reli^on » atlll more 

culminated in Jesus. Mention, embraced 

?he Christian «Hgion n its p„ts,, 

the whole life. It nevei sunerea m supreme 

signifying that dislSegration of society, while 

iSS"In“S“ught Of the® harmonious heavenly 

'’'“where, to the Gr®ek. a“oSeqSe oT thS 

Ctiristian He was of human life was contem- 

?Sn*“to‘'’fh° Heifw fnf Ch'rSn it was action and 

^^“-ri“re, to Hebrw 

man’s welfare depended subordination to the 

Uon demanded '‘renunciation is a corn- 

whole. The intention of God. accoiume i 

munity of Pei-'sons that sense of 

dom and equality. oneself at the expense of the 

to realise, or seek to re^nse, onesen ^ ^ ct 

^ill’’ifmln! .paXSa?ly “ 

the luxury of contemplation. 

14,1 
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To the communist, as to tlie Christian, community is 
'oaramount. Man realises himself in society. Tlie com- 
Imunist puts the Christian to shame in the thoroughness 
,Df his quest for a harmonious society. Hero he proves 
.himself to bo heir of the Christian intention. 

The communist attack upon idealism, then, as well as 
the communist struggle for community, contains an eie- 
lament of true religion, and. as such demands Ohristlan 

'christlans from the first but given to communists 
the welcome which was due to whose niotto — “from 
•icvery one according to his ability and to every one accord- 
ing to his need”— is so wholly Christian, and who had pass- 
i.ed from words to deeds in their construction of a concrete 
iorder based on these principles, Christians would have done 
r,more honour to the intention of their Founder, and Soviet 
.^communists might never have felt compelled to launch 
:thelr war against religion. Perhaps they had even been 
^ ready to heed the warning which Christians must feel bound 
-to give to all Vho lightly Imagine that a perfected order 
'lies at the end of the social process; or anticipate the crea- 
i-.tion of a perfect society in which all tensions are resolved, 

- “ Communists Arc Right ” 

Such a social order would, indeed, appear to be the 
..end of society, and not a new beginning. Every fresh in- 
' tegration Introduces its own tension instead of tensionless 

I perfection. , ^ , , rTn. 

But it is a tension upon a higher plane. The commun- 
ist order, now having moved to a higher plane or integra- 
tion, may well be expected to experience new: and newly 
-creative tensions. Such tension should be neither sur- 
prising nor disturbing. The Christian anticipates them. 

Did it concern our present purpose, wo might well pro- 
'Ceed to argue that the problems of good .and evil, life and 
•death cannot be solved so easily as some communists would 
suppose. We could urge substantial grounds for believing 
^that the final fulfilment of life Is to be found not in but 
! beyond history Itself. We might further iirgo that could we 
.succeed even in integrating all human life In this present 
order, there will still remain the problem- of integrating the 
vllfe of our human order as a whole with the life of the 
^-universal order. , . , 

That, save for the mention of it, lies, however, outside 
..our present purpose, which in the main is to seek the crea- 
^;tive ideas in communism and to examine and estimate 
Aheir value, and we may appropriately come back to the 
rpolnt at which we began, and urge that communists are 
.right when they Insist that wo must begin to achieve in 
j; practice that Integration which already lies ^ within our 
£power, and that the religion which not only refuses to do 
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Man Marches On 

vof niinnup must come. Life always moves. StasriS'” 
•unn^fbSt anoth”“wora for doath. Man marches Jorwai^d, 
and In tt Taim a^down the ages he marches towarts 

?ssS|S|=i;s:|= 
s£Ls"is,‘.??.ss '"'IT "" 

This book is an honest and SS nj 

with less prejudiced eyes changes that^ in then staiumj 
noveltr appear to overleap the centuries. Yet they ar 
/•hanEes for which the way has long been piepaied. Thej 
havftheiVroXin the pael They are like waters damm« 
np here and dammed up there, but f'ways and 
-cumulating until, suddenly, without 

.mighty rush, they burst forth and sweep all obstacles hotoi 

Change must come in England, in France, in Ainerl^ 
No country can stand still. If the line _ advances \n Jpn 
land others must advance or they will inevitably ^'ccedc 

England’s advance to an industrial f ch\ing 

wld. Russia’s startling and deeply ^^^i^flcant chang 
involves change here and elsewhere Not necossaiu 
along the same path. We can proAf ■ we win- Sfdoii 
experience and avoid the destruction cf ni^y P - 
things. If with an honest heart we make the nec^esva 
and essential changes in time, we may reach the same an 
hy peaceful means. „ o« 

One thing at least is certain: change will com 
it is better than we ourselves should make j*yP^c^pila 
■ changes willingly because they are than do una 

compulsion because we can do no other. 

Morally inspired change, however, is far from c^y._ 
needs strong hands, strong minds, and dauntless couiag 
It needs clearness of aim and firmness of will. It needs at 
finite creative purpose. 

The torch of life rests now in our hands. Those who con 
after us Will be better able than we to Judge whetlior 
burns more clearly and brightly or v/hether it grows Uir 
whether we have bettered the life of our day or worsen! 
it. They will judge us by our purpose and our effort imtn 
than by our achievement. If there is aiiy moral truth ai 
T.ghtness in the great experiment which I have tried 
describe, it will prevail. We may accept it and have 
joy of speeding its progress, or we may reject it snn 
personal frustration. But according to, the truth ' that 
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in It it will succeed. I endorse the noMe words of Anatole 

..Truth tS 

imknown alike to For the beautaful 

and you not he cteflned in order 

words truth and justice c^ncp Thev hear within 

to be understood in their tiuc sense. y Armlv 

ISom a ThiuinB heauty Lt llS 

believe in the triumph of truth, that is wnat n 

me in the time of trial 
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